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7th Army Drives 
Across Reich Line 
On 17-Mile Front 


Nazis’ Bridgehead Below 
Roer River Cut In Two 
By U. S. Ist Army 


SHAEF, Dec. f6—The American 
qth Army with three divisions al- 
ready across the German border 
today drove forward on a 17-mile 
front, stretching west from the 
Rhine River, in face of heavy fire 
from guns within the Siegfried Line. 

A front-line dispatch said that 
the Germans have _ a@ panzer 
division from another sector and 
thrown it into the battle to meet 
the threat in this area which also 
lies west of Karlsruhe. 

The 103rd Division was the first 
to cross the German border in the 
Palatinate area against sporadic op- 
position in the northeastern corner 
of Alsace. 

Within an hour, the 45th Division, 
veterans of Sicily, Salerno and 
Italy, crossed the border in the 
same general area. The 79th Di- 
vision was the third to enter Ger- 
many. The 79th crossed at two 
points in the vicinity of the town 
of Lauterbourg. 

Heavy fighting is now going on 
within ten miles of the Baen pro- 
vince capital of Karlsruhe, popula- 
tion 150,000, a city noted for its 
railway workshops, machine in- 
dustry and beer. 

Just south of the 7th, the French 
ist Army has launched a new coun- 
teroffensive, and tonight they were 
reported bea back the enemy 
troops that broke out of the Col- 
mar pocket west of the Rhine. The 
Frenchmen have cut two important 
supply roads at the northern and 
southern ends of the pocket. 

Infiltrating Nazi troops who are 
using the new "Jaguar Panther” 
assault gun—an 88 mm. mounted on 
a Panther tank—have been smashed 
back from the heights dominating 
these routes. 

American ist Army forces today 
completed clearing the west bank 
of the Roer River above Duren by 
eliminating the last German strong- 
holds—at a castle near Schophoven 
and a factory just south of Maria- 
weiler. Late dispatches reported that 
the sole German bridgehead south 
of Duren was split in two . a 
thrust to within a few hundred 
yards of the swollen river. 

On the 9th Army sector along the 
Roer, between Duren and Julich, 
to the north, ground action was 
limited, but increased German ar- 
tillery and mortar fire was noted 
during the past 48 hours. 

Below the U. S. Ist and 9th 
armies, the 3rd Army is "at least 
pg stopped by the Siegfried 
Line in the Saarlautern-Dillingen 
area,” the Associated Press reported, 
but they have pushed ahead "to- 
ward the West Wall near Saar- 
geumines. 











Red Army Strikes North 
Of Budapest To Aid 
Free Czech Force 


LONDON, Dec. 16 (AP) — The 
Red Army invaded Slovakia on a 
new front last night in a bold 
operation to release the Free 
Czech Army from its mountain 
retreats and to cut off German 
forces defending the eastern half 
of the puppet state. 

[The Red Army has begun its 
winter offensive in southern Pol- 
and, Berlin reported last night. 
There was no confirmation from 
Moscow, but the Germans have 
been in the habit of announcing 
new Russian offensives first, 
while the Soviet High 
has waited until the drive was 
well under way.] 

The Soviet communique an- 
nounced .that Russian forces had 
broken across the border 35 miles 
north of Budapest and captured the 
Slovak town of Sahy after a bitter 
battle. Sahy lies 26 miles south of 
Banska Bystrika, capital of the pa- 
triotic movement in Slovakia. _ 
The Germans seized Banska By- 
strika in late October and drove the 
Czech Army of 25,000 well-armed 
men into the lower Tatra and 
tae ore mountains to the north-. 
east. 

The ' Russian advance across the 
frontier of old Czechoslovakia 
might be the signal for these pa- 
triots to rejoin the battle in force. 
The communique also announced 
the capture of Szendro, 19 miles 
north of Miskole and in the center 
of Hungary’s richest mining region. 
The great battle for Budapest 
raged on while Marshal Rodion 
Malinovsky drove his two spear- 
heads north against Slovakia, but 
progressed more slowly as his forces 
and those of Marshal Fedor Tol- 
bukhin across the-Danube to the 


(Continued on page 2) 


Treasury Nixes Finns’ 
Offer To Pay War Debt 


WASHINGTON, Dec, 16 (AP)— 
The United States has refused to 
allow Finland to pay her war debt 
installment. 

The Treasury Department de- 
clined to grant a license permitting 
Finland to use part of her frozen 
funds here to pay it. It was under- 
stood that the Treasury op 
releasing frozen assets on the 
ground that such action would set 











up the United States as a preferred 
creditor of Finland, 





Roosevelt Names Seven 
To New Five-Star Rank 





By Army News Service 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 16—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed legislation 
yesterday creating new ranks of 
general of the Army and admiral 
of the Fleet and then promptly 
nominated four generals and three 
admirals to positions. 

To be generals of the Army— 
Posts comparable to the field mar- 
Shal of Britain and other countries 
—he named Generals Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff; MacArthur, 
Supreme Allied Commander in thi 
Southwest Pacific; Eisenhower, Su- 
reme Commander of Allied Forces 


~~ to the LP. of 
ore’ 
Brita ign countries inclu 


Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean 
areas, and William D. Leahy, per- 
sonal Chief of Staff to Roosevelt. 

All nominations promptly were 
confirmed by the Senate. 

Because the bill allows four men 
to be assigned to each of the new 
ranks, the President still may ap- 

int another super-admiral, There 

been speculation that Admiral 
William F. Halsey, Jr., Commander 
of the 3rd Fleet, would be named to 
the post but it was noted that such 
a promotion might be regarded as 
a slight to Admiral Raymond A. 
Spruance, Commander of the 5th 
eet, who apparently alternates 
with Halsey commanding major 





Yanks In Mindoro Landing; 
New Slovakia Front 
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NEW AMERICAN 
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U.S.Comment Split 
On Churchill Talk 





WASHINGTON, Dec. 16 (AP) — Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill’s public endorsement of Soviet proposals for a Polish 
border settlement in the House of Commons yesterday, appar- 
ently caught official Washington by surprise. 

Senatorial comments on the momentous address, in which 
the British leader proposed that Poland .expand westward at 





Germany’s expense, varied from 
the gloomy view of Sen. Robert 
A. Taft, (R., Ohio), that ”it looks 
like the end of the Atlantic Char- 
ter,” to a suggestion by Sen. Warren 
R. Auston, (R., Vt.,), that boundary 
settlements be postponed until after 
the war. 

A spokesman for the U, S. Gov- 
ernment, quoted in a United Na- 
tions News dispatch from Washing- 
ton, again offered American medi- 
ation in the border problem. "In 
order to facilitate a settlement, the 
U. S. Government some time ago 
offered its good services to the Sov- 
iet and Polish Governments,” the 
statement said. 

("This offer remains open and 
were the Soviet and Polish Govern- 
ments to accept it, the United 


posed |States would make every effort to 


help them reach a mutually satis- 
factory settlement, Far from being 
indifferent to the problems of Eur- 
ope, the United States Government 
will continue to work for the estab- 
lishment of the permanent organi- 
zation of the United Nations which 
will enable al) peoples to dwell in 
peace and security.”) 





LONDON, Dec. 16—The conser- 
vative London Times took the lead 
among British papers today to 
praise Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill's statement on the Russo- 
Polish border dispute in the British 
House of Commons yesterday. 

Declaring that Mr. Churchill 


(Continued on page 4) 





Dancing ‘Too Frivolous,’ 
Police Ban It In Paris 


PARIS, Dec. 16 (AP) — The 
French police have banned danc- 
ing in the Paris area, on the 
grounds that it is too frivolous 
while three million Frenchmen are 
in Nazi prison camps, and soldiers 
are dying at the front. 

The ban applied to American sol- 
diers as well as French in all 








nightclubs and dance halls, but 
the Red Cross and other service 
clubs are exempted. 


Foe Reacts Sharply 
To Canadian Thrust 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Dec. 16 — The 
Germans have thrown more re- 
inforcements into the battle north- 
east of Faenza where the Canadians 
yesterday thrust to within 300 yards 
of the town of Bagnacavallo. 

The Canadians clung tenaciously 
to their bridgehead over the Canale 
Naviglio in spite of numerous enemy 
tank - supported counterattacks 
launched in an effort to dislodge 
the 8th Army troops from the lat- 
eral road 300 yards west of the 
canal. 

The Canadians, however, held 
firm and extended the bridgehead 
to 3,000 yards with a surprise thrust 
northeast of the Canale road, which 
caught the Germans completely off 
balance. 

Activity flared up again south- 
west of Faenza, with attacking 8th 
Army infantry and tanks gaining 
a foothold on the ridge running 
southwest from Celle to north of 
Pideura. In the early hours of yes- 
terday morning, German counter- 
attacks south of Celle with massed 
Mark IV and Tiger tank formations 
were repulsed. 

In bitter hand-to-hand fighting, 
Polish troops of the 8th Army 
stormed and captured a dominating 
point in the nearby hills, one and 
a half miles southwest of Pideura, 

Fighting broke out at several 
points along the 5th Army front 
yesterday, as the Krauts launched 
a series of persistent counter- 
attacks in an effort to dislodge 
— troops from forward posi- 

ons. 

The Germans struck back stub- 
bornly from their positions in the 
northern sections of Tossignano, 
most of which is in 5th Army hands. 

Near M. Belmonte, eight and a 
half miles south of Bologna, a 
sharp action took place during the 
day at Poggio di Spora, where an 
enemy attempt at encirclement was 





decisively repulsed. 
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MacArthur’s Troops Fight 
Way Onto Third island 
In Philippine Chain | 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 16— 
American troops, striking deep 
toward Manila and thé heart of 
the Philippines, were well estab- 
lished today on the beaches of 
the southwest tip of © Mindoro 
Island. 

General Douglas MacArthur's 
doughboys, fresh from the armada 
that swept northward from Leyte 
Island and landed them yesterday 
on Mindoro, were already a mile 
inland. Airstrips were being con- 
structed upon the level land be- 
tween sea and mountain in that 
sector of the Mindoro coast. 

The Yanks, having made their 
boldest move in the southwest Pa- 
cific since the Leyte landings, were 
170 miles closer than Leyte to 
Manila, and only about 150 miles 
from that vital Philippine capital 

Planting themselves upon Min- 
doro with surprisingly little oppo- 
sition from a bewildered enemy, 
U. S. troops had a strong foothold 
upon an island offering immense 
strategical advantages. They were 
driving a corridor east to west 
throygh the center of the Philip- 
pines. Mindoro flanks the Manila 
Bay region, and possession of it 
will give the Americans virtual 
command of the ay. 

The vast naval array making up 
this latest invading force — 
south from Leyte Gulf, flaun 
Japanese sea and air power by 
passing close to the northern coast 
of Mindanao and out into the Sulu 
Sea past Negros and Panay. Now, 
Negros, Panay and Cebu are all 
isolated, like Mindanao with the 
Leyte landings. 

From Mindoro, too, across to the 
coast of China no land intervened 
Airfields won and built upcn Min- 
doro will dominate routes through 
the China Sea. The will cut off 
the Japanese Empire w the south, 
Airfields there, also, are within 
half an hour's flight of Manila. 

While General MacArthur’s am- 
phibious forces were pushing in- 
land on Mindoro, guerrilla forces 
launched an aggressive offensive in 
Mindanao, Ranay, Negros, Cebu, 
Bohol and Sulu islands. They too, 
were reported to be having success, 


(Continued on page 2) 





French Pact Peace | 
Aid, Stettinius Says 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 16 — The 
F.iench-Soviet Alliance is within 
the general spirit of the Dumbarton 
Oaks world security plan, Secretary 
of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
told a press conference yesterday. 

Stettinius said that treaties or 
arrangements between countr’s 
were provided for under the plan 
as long as they were in keeping 
with the general spirit of maintain- 
ing the peace and security of the 
world by peaceful means. The 
French-Soviet alliance came within 
this category, he said. 

The Secretary said that the Brit- 
ish and United States Governments 
moved together on all policy ques- 
tions related to Italy. This was hir 
reply to a question asking him to 
reconcile U. S. approval of the new 
Italian Government with his pre- 
vious statement which expressed 
disapproval of intervention in the 
formation of a new cabine’. 

Questioned as to whether the re- 
sponsibility for the ptnishmenv of 
Fascist criminals would be a matter 
for the Italian Government or Al- 
lied authorities, Stettinius said 





that the Allies were responsible 
for the punishment of offenses such 
as those considered by Allied War 
Crimes Commission in London. This 
commission deals with crimes come 
mitted on an international basis. , 
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Clark Praises 
5th In Speech 


WITH THE 15TH ARMY GROUP IN ITALY, Dec. 16—Lt. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, 15th Army Group Commander, today turned over 
command of the 5th Army to Lt. Gen. Lucian K. Truscott, Jr., for- 
mer 6th Co commander. 

Ina losouel message to the 5th Army, which he commanded 
since its organization on Jan. 5, 1943, General Clark said: 








"To: Officers and Men of the+ 
5th Army. 

”*When I assumed command of 
the 5th Army two years ago 
upon its activation in North Africa 
on Jan. 5, 1943, it was with pride} 7 
and confidence. I was proud of the 
organization I had been appointed 
to lead, and I had confidence in its 
ability to accomplish the great mis- 
sion assigned to it. Subsequent 
events have fully justified my feel- 
ings. Much has been demanded of 
you in this difficult campaign. No 
commander could have received a 
more gratifying response. 

*SIDE BY SIDE’ 

"In assuming command of the}? 
15th Army Group in Italy, I do so|g 
with those same feelings. Side by 
side, through the bitterest fight- 
ing and agains the most difficult 
obstacles the history of war- 
fare, the 5th and 8th Armies have 
driven a strong, resourceful and 
fanatical enemy from the extreme 
south of Italy to the Valley of the 


Po. 

"Your contribution to an Allied 
victory does not rest upon the 
mere liberation of an Axis-dom- 
inated land. Far more important 
has been your effect upon the en- 
os forces and your destruction 
0: 


LT. GEN. MARK W. CLARK 
«e+ Says farewell... 











housands upon thousands of his 
ea a a in te 
our campa: y k F [ d 
theater many of the enemy’s best an orces an 
divisions which could otherwise be 
used against the Eastern or West- 
ern fronts. We shall continue to 
defeat them and eventually shall 
destroy them. Never underestimate 
the vital and continuing impor- 
tance of your role in the Italian 
campaign. 
"BEST WISHES’ 
"I can wish my successor, Gen- | Visayas. 
eral Truscott, no finer heritage 





(Continued from page 1) 


tinue to form a powerful Allied out. 
ound, sea, and air power, General MacArthur’s initial ob- 


force of 
ledica to the defeat of our en- jectives on Mindoro were taken 
emies. easily. Infantry forces moved ashore 


"I am happy that‘I remain in|o+ night while warships blasted 
the shorelines with rockets and 


Italy to continue the fight with 
you. My affection for the 5th Army laid down a heavy basrage. Arm 


will never diminish, nor will MY/,ng Na y 
vy planes covering the land- 
in your welfare and/ing operations destroyed 250 enemy 


rt ts. I could t ha 
achievements. co no ve 

hoped to command finer men or aireraft. 
better soldiers. 


and for what you will do. A great : 
and even more glorious future lies scribed it colorfully: 
ahead for the 5th Army 


MARK W. CLARK, 
General, USA, Commanding.” 














RED ARMY 
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the enemy had airfields there. 





defenses. 


around Budapest yesterday were |®n "unopposed landing.’ 
limited to heavy artillery duels,| "Less 
Moscow gave no fresh news of the attacked us halfheartedly. 
— tacked the second day, 


north seemed to have two objec- 
tives—splitting of the German gar- key Jap 


Ozechs, and then a whee move- 
ment west along the sh in- 
vasion route to Austria. 

Pr ss north and northeast of 


convoy.” 


kolc; Rudobanya, five miles west 
of Szendro, and more than 30 other few enemy planes. 
places were seized. 


rov’s 4th an Army now 
fighting west toward Kosice and of Luzon. 


— bag east _ Me et = escape 
rou e south an western 

steadily being cut above |°°™Plished that 
Budapest. 


LONDON, Dec. 16—General Heinz 
Guderian, chief of the German 








Greetings 


Vienna plain, according to the Free |his draft board a V-mail C 


German Press Bureau in Stock-j/greeting which read: ”Wish you 





hatm were here.” 


On Mindoro Island 


pinning down and besieging the 
Japanese throughout the western 


The Mindoro landings apparently 
han the loyalty, courage, deter-|were made near the southwest 
nination, and combat skill you have |ooastal town of San Jose. Tokyo 
ulways shown me. We shall con-|..iq its garrison there was holding 


The ae g waeme some = a 
ms great armada, comman y Rear 
And now, I wish to thank each|Aqmiral Arthur D. Struble. An As- 
of you for what you have done—|<osiated Press correspondent de- 


hy | two van ob a? og -_— 
- ° can force mov y past Jap 
Good luck and God ieee YOU./strongpoints and the enemy was 
Lieutenant | either disinclined or unable to make 
any attempt to stop it. The convoy, 
predominantly made up of war- 
ships, passed Negros, Panay and 
Mindanao in the heart of the Japa- 
nese-dominated Philippines so close 
that the rugged coastlines were 
plainly visible. It was known that 


"Shortly before dawn the Ameri- 
south cut into the thick suburban |cans ao Me ashore on three 
beaches on the southwestern part 
Berlin reported that operations|of Mindoro. It was officially called 


than 24 hours after the 

convoy started a Japanese s yp 
ey at- 
- t yester- 

The new Soviet offensive in the/ doy which was considered a critical 
oop eg A AR 
out a 

rison to the east, aided by the single attack on the 20-mile long 


Another Associated Press corre- 
nam me Pew g By — gee 
reported that the only con 
aa © 09 mi} on . _ the Japanese in the first few hours 

ya, es northeast 0 ~/was an harassing air attack by a 


PR. ng — — one eae 
on went ashore near Jose. 
me = Se ed fe fig| Tokyo also, according to Reuter’s, 

y es south oO e biglreported the presence of two huge 
Slovak bastion of Kosice and may | american task forces in the central 
soon join = No — Ivan Pet-/philippines, one west and one east 


sev, The .~ communique re- 
° ported tha more Japanese 

The German forces in eastern planes were destroyed around Man- 
Slovakia found themselves near en- ila in addition to the 91 reported 
circlement, facing a savage attack esterday. Carrier-based planes of 
e eastern task force evidently ac- 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 16—From 
staff, has arrived in Vienna to|”somewhere along the Ledo Road” 
supervise the defense works of the/in Burma, S-Sgt. J. H. Colby: sent 

hristmas 
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|Mountains, Plains, Soviet 


Involved In Picture Of 





Advance 
Italian Front 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Dec. 16—After eight weeks characterized by virtual stalemate on 


today? 


| the 5th Army front and limited advances in the 8th Army sector, what is "The Big Picture” in Italy 
That question is asked with increasing frequency as daily communiques continue to record 


only patrol ‘action and local advances. A trip from the Tyrrhenian to the Adriatic coasts, briefings 
en route and examination of neutral and enemy radio reports provide a partial answer. 


The two most significant developments seem to be these: 


In the Po Valley continued attacks by British and Dominion troops have chewed up forces 
the Germans could ill afford to sacrifice, established a sound bridgehead across the Lamone River 





below Bagnaca Vallo, and im-+ 
mediately threatened Faenza, 
the fortress city 28 miles south- 
east of Bologna on Highway 9. To 
meet the challenge, Field Marshal 
Albert von Kesselring apparently 
has found it necessary divert 
some troops from the 5th Army 
sector. 

The Red Army advance across 
the Hungarian plains to Budapest 
is the second important develop- 
ment. Neutral sources report that 
at least two German divisions have 
been withdrawn completely from 
Italy either to reinforce the Hun- 
garian front or to contest the 
imminent Soviet thrust toward 
Vienna. In addition to immediately 
reduc. the enemy fighting poten- 
tial in theater, the Red Army 
drive promises to be of further as- 
sistance. 


DANUBE DEFENSE 


German hopes for a Danube 
River defense line bolted to the 
Yugoslavian mountains already are 
shattered. If the Red Army can 
follow up its success at Budapest 
by breaking through or flanking the 
narrow mountain flange above 
Budapest, it will have access to the 
Bohemian and Moravian flatlands, 
which Bismarck called the key to 
Europe. 

It is predicted that the next all- 
out German stand would come on 
a line between Vienna and Trieste 
or Fiume. Neutral sources say if 
the Germans are forced to thus 
shorten their line they may also 
pull back to the Po River in Italy, 
a withdrawal of tremendous sig- 
nificance to the 5th and 8th Armies. 
Parenthetically, military sources 
point out that with continued So- 
viet advances the problem of ex- 
tricating elements of 20 German 
divisions stranded in the Balkans 
becomes increasingly acute. 

To the 5th Army doughboy up 
front, however, the division of the 
enemy reserves is of only iffdirect 
importance. Joe and Willie are con- 
fronted today by the same barriers 
Which halted them eight weeks 
ago: incredibly difficult terrain, 
miserable weather, an inadequate 
road network and a stubborn foe. 

Of these, the Apennines present 
the most serious obstacle and four 
mighty rock masses _ specifically 
dominate the tactical situation. 
From the west to east, the first is 
Mt. Belvedere, 21 miles east of 
Highway 65. 















































Rome Blackout Ends 
Only For Xmas Eve 





ROME, Dec. 16—The blackout 
in Rome will be lifted for the 
- celebration of Christmas Eve, and 
special bus services will be ar- 
ranged from all parts of the ba 
to St. Peter’s. P Pius XII 
officiate at the ht mass in the 
Vatican Basilica. 

There will be no curfew at mid- 
night on Christmas Eve in Rome. 
Curfew has also been suspended 
for New Year’s Eve. 








the mightiest barrier ahead of the 
5th Army. To win them. the attack- 
ers must scramble over raw rock 
crags in the face of fire from an 
entrenched enemy above. Fifth 
Army men have seized such moun- 
tain heights before but only after 
prolonged, bitter and costly battles. 

"Those mountains present the 
same kind of problem as the moun- 
tains of Tibet,” in the opinion of 
Capt. John Mihnos of Wilmington, 
Del., a 5th Army authority on photo- 
interpretation. 

Before the key heights are smal- 
ler peaks and less difficult escarp- 
ments. Beyond is more broken and 
difficult terrain until the Po Valley 
is reached. Directly before Bologna, 
Highways 64 and 65 offer virtually 
the only passage route north. Be- 
tween the , mountains 
extend almost to the Bologna city 
limits. 

STILL MORE MOUNTAINS 

West of the central Bologna sec- 
tor ,are similar mountains which 
strétch all the way to the Tyrrhen- 
ian flank and so dominate the 
slender coastal flat that it offers 
little opportunity for attack. 

To the east, mountains stretch 
into the 8th Army sector. Troops 
well southeast of Faenza have 
forced their way into the last 
heights before the valley. In the 
area around Faenza and stretching 
to the Adriatic the terrain becomes 
completely different. In striking 
contrast to the looming Apennines 
are the monotonous valley plains. 
Yet in their way they offer as many 
military difficulties as the moun- 
tains—dif 


MOUNTAIN CONTROL ficulties which will face 


to 
Next comes Mt. Sols, which con- 
trols Highway 64 and is located in|or the Imad pinmonte ony es 
the center of a triangle formed by|ment. Canals are encountered every 
the meg = — rivers. An rin. |few hundred feet and must be 
ceedingly steep ge runs north- 
east from Mt. Sols. crossed. Each house is converted 
Two miles west of Highway 65] breached 
and some ten miles below Bologna 
is Mt. Adone, forward feature of a 
series which stretches back through 
La Rocca to Mt. Malio which is 
situated beside the confluence of 
the Reno and Setta. 
East of Highway 65 is Mt. Bel- 
monte, the only one of the dom- 


erase the German bulge in Allied 
lines to the southwest. 

Farther north the Canadians 
have punched across the Lamone 
after stiff fighting. That bridge- 
head points ultimately in the direc- 
tion of Ferrara and the Po itself. 
To the northeast in the area above 
Ravenna, the lowlands below Valli 
di Comacchio afford ttle oppor- 
tunity for armor. The liberation of 
Porto Corsini, Adriatic outlet for 
Ravenna, afforded the 8th Army a 
valuable exit to the sea and with 
its fall the sector has become in- 
active. —S8. S. 


TAF Pounds Away 
Despite Weather 


MAAFP HEADQUARTERS, Dec. 
16—More than 1,000 Tactical Air 
Force fighters and fighter-bombers 
yesterday attacked enemy. com- 
munications in the Po Valley and 
close-support targets on the Italian 
battlefront. 

While bad weather grounded most 
of the mediums, B-25 Mitchells 
attacked ammunition dumps and 
stores in the Cremona and Bologna 
areas, while other formations hit 
bridges in the Po Valley. 

RAF heavy bombers divided their 
activities yesterday between flying 
supplies to Greece and attacking 
road movements near Klopot, Yugo- 
slavia. 

The Balkan Air Force, in sweeps 
over Yugoslavia, bombed an air- 
field and attacked motor transport, 
while the Coastal Air Force re- 
ported hits on a 300-foot steamer 
and two smaller vessels in the 
northern Adriatic. 


Recon photos of Zomerieys stra- - 
v 


tegic attacks on e widely dis- 
persed targets in Germany and 
Austria, showed that the railyards 
at both Rosenheim ‘and Innsbruck 
were well hit. 

MAAF flew more than _ 2,200 
sorties yesterday, from which ten 
Allied aircraft, including three 
—v bombers, were reported miss- 

g. 


Czech Terms Fuehrer 
Foremost War Criminal 


LONDON, Dec. 16—The United 
Nations War Crimes Commission 
regards Adolf Hitler and his gov- 
ernment as war criminal number 
one, Dr. B. Ecer, Czechoslovakian 
representative on the commission, 


said yesterday. 
Speaking at a meeting organized 








inating features in Allied hands. 
It is these mountains which form 





he thought that “areh crim- 
inals should the same 
way as the way 
hi with the dock and 


which begins 
d ends with the scaffold.” 
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Memo To America 


About one month after the initial 
assault on the Gothic Line, a soldier 
at the front received a letter from his 
wife. It had been a month of bitter 
fighting under the worst possible con- 
ditions of weather and terrain. We had 
suffered during that month some of 
our highest casualties. 

”Listen to this,” the soldier said. ’Lis- 
ten to what my wife writes: *I am so 
glad you are in Italy,’” he read, ” ’in- 
stead of France where all the fighting 
-—* ” 

The general laughter which followed 
was the loud, spontaneous laughter of 
the doughboy who has never really lost 
his sense of humor, but there was an 
undertone of bitterness in it that was 
not pleasant to hear. The soldier’s let- 
ter might have been from a stranger. 

Actually there has never been a war- 
time when _ certain cleavage did not 
exist between the service men and the 


civilians. The cleavage is the natural 
result of two completely different ways 
of life and a resultant difference in out- 
look and perspective. But with millions 
of soldiers going into their second or 
third year overseas, the cleavage to- 
day is more pronounced and therefore 
more dangerous than ever before. 


Any discussion of this cleavage from 
the GI point of view must necessarily 
concern itself with specific gripes rather 
than largely unavoidable contributing 
factors. No one can do anything about 
the natural resentment of the soldier 
who feels that others are making less 
of a sacrifice than he. It is this feeling 
that leads the rifleman to resent the 
company clerk, the company clerk to 
resent battalion headquarters, bat- 
talion headquarters to resent the base 
sections and so on down the line until 
the whole Army resents the civilian. 


And it is equally futile to deny the 
general weakening of even the closest 
ties with home that Iong separation and 
a dozen other sociological factors in- 
evitably cause. 

What the doughboy is specifically 
concerned with is the wartime mood of 
America as it reaches him through the 
media of the motion picture, the radio, 
the press, and letters from friends and 
family. What is the country thinking 
about the war, about him, and where 
does he stand for the future? In the 
absence of personal contact over a long 
period of time, it is not difficult to 
see why the soldier tends to rely on 
these forms of expression in feeling his 
country’s pulse. 

It is unfortunate that these same out- 
lets which once presented America to 
the rest of the world as a country filled 
with cowboys, gangsters, and emotion- 
ally adolescent millionaires today pre- 
sent America to its soldiers overseas as 
a country filled with thoughtless, un- 
comprehending, sttil emotionally ado- 
lescent people who don’t understand 
either them or the war and who don’t 
seem to be bothered by it. 


It is easy to examine dispassionately 
the falsity of most foreign opinions of 
America, but the man at the front is 
much too involved in misery, death and 
blood to be dispassionate about any 
aspect of the war. And whether or not 
he is getting a true picture of home 
front attitudes, the mere fact that some 
evidences of misunderstandings and ul- 
terior motives in connection with the 
war effort do reach him is sufficient for 
a bitter reaction. 

And it doesn’t help his frame of mind 
to learn that Hollywood, Crispy Crack- 
ers, and the Stitchless Sewing Machine 
Company are, by their own admission, 


making every sacrifice for victory. 
Somehow, he feels, too many people 
are slapping each other (and them- 
selves) on the back for the fine job they 
are doing while nobody is taking the 
trouble to learn what he, the combat 
soldier, is up against and to record his 
tremendous undertaking with any de- 
gree of accuracy. It may be a selfish 

ttitude, but the fact remains that his 

the greater sacrifice, and recognition 
and true understanding one of his few 
rewards. 

What upsets the GI, aside from his 
natural irritation at being portrayed 
in a false light, is that he feels the 
people back home, his family and 
friends, accept these inaccuracies as 
gospel. A soldier does not go inte battle 
wearing his ribbons with his helmet 
strap buckled under his cleanly-shaven 
chin and a glory-bound look on his face. 
He does not stand formations and sa- 
lute his officers under the eyes of the 
enemy, and above all he does not say 
the things or think the thoughts which 
seem to Hollywood’s wartime movie 
stock-in-trade. 

The GI is convinced that the whole 
country has these same sets of mis- 
conceptions. "That is what they are told 
and that is what they believe.” When 
he says, "They don’t know there is a 
war on,” the soldier means that civilians 
would rather believe what they consider 
to be the popular fables of the day than 
suffer the jolt of learning the real 
thing. 

To a lesser extent, radio programs 
and magazine articles, with accom- 
panying advertisements, are causing the 
same type of resentment. True, most 
of our radio programs are non-com- 
mercial re-broadcasts, and many maga- 
zines have an overseas edition stripped 
of all advertisements, but enough regu- 
lar editions find their way here and are 
passed around sufficiently so that sol- 
diers are familiar with the general trend 
of their contents. 

Paradoxically, the doughboy is proud 
of his equipment. He recognizes the 
production miracle which has so well 
equipped him and the soldiers of a 
dozen other nations. But he has little 
sympathy with companies who feel it 
necessary to spend thousands of dol- 
lars a month to tell the world that their 
contributions are the backbone of every 
fight, that they, too, are making sacri- 
fices, and that they will continue to 
make sacrifices until the war is over. 
And when soldiers themselves appear 
in the advertisements as part of the 
text or art work, the GI looks in vain 
for a thread of similarity between him 
and that other guy. ; 

And, finally, there are all the mis- 





cellaneous bits of information which 
reach the front-line soldier primarily 
through his home town newspapers 
and service publications. There are the 
stories of a town in Texas passing the 
hat so that General Patton may have a 
thousand dollar bill to wave in Berlin: 
of a lady leaving 12,000 dollars to her 
cat; of the Sinatra “riots”. 

The report of the coddling of German 
prisoners of war has by this time been 
pretty well discredited. Just how the 
story was instigated and just how it 
reached the overseas soldier is not quite 
clear, but the very fact that it did 
reach him, that it was believed, and 
that it caused a great deal of ill feeling 
was sufficient. 

The puzzled and bitter phrase, ”] 
just can’t see what our people at home 
can be thinking about,” generally sums 
up the doughboy’s reaction to far too 
many well-meaning, but ill-advised in- 
cidents which are the result of the 
civilian’s ignorance of the GI point of 
view and the acts of thoughtlessness 
and bad taste which result. —R. F. 














THE COVER 


A French woman exclaims 
ecstatically to a neighbor and 
an American soldier over the 
liberation of the fortress city of 
Belfort. 

(A U. S. Signal Corps Photo 

through PWB) 
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' Love --No Kisses 

Love is no subject to be dealt with 
lightly, We have discovered. The chag- 
rined writer of the "But I Love The 
Girl” article in a recent issue likewise 
has been made aware of the fact—in 
a half dozen letters from scowling GIs. 

T-5 D. D., who wrote that he married 
a French girl in North Africa, remarked 
with some sarcasm that the writer no 
doubt, “is an authority on true love 
and marriage and sees through all such 
affairs as pure imagination.” The cor- 
poral grudgingly admitted that he had 
gone through all the ”red tape” men- 
tioned before his marriage, but closed 
with a belligerent ’I’d go through it all 
again if it were necessary.” 

On the same subject, we also have 
discovered that some of the red tape 
has now been sheared away. A letter 
bearing the stamp of officialdom says 
that the commanding general of the 
theater no longer must approve a GI’s 
request for marriage to a signorina. The 
request may be approved by the heads 
of lesser commands— the 5th Army, for 
example, or a Replacement Command. 


Unconditional Surrender 


Cpl. Alfred Holmes, like a great many 
others, must be searching for an an- 
swer to a question that is being tossed 
about more and more: Why doesn’t 
Germany give up now that she knows 
the war is lost? A while back, Cpl. 
Holmes wrote a letter to The Stars and 
Stripes expressing the belief that some 
terms other than "unconditional sur- 
render” be applied to the enemy in 
order to bring the war to a close. 

"By this statement, I do not mean any 
relaxation on the severity of her post- 
war \.eatment,” he said, "but merely 
a policy of presenting to Germany a 
statement or proposal of our demands 
and expectations for that nation to 
abide by after defeat, creating a clearer 
picture on what the German people 
can expect.” 

The letter made Pfc. James R. Bell 
fightin’ mad.” Said Bell: "Just what 
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does he mean by ’terms other than un- 
conditional surrender’? In 1918 there 
were a lot of people who thought the 
same as he and that is the reason we 
are here today ... Read up on the 
German occupation of the European 
countries and see just what kind of a 
man the German soldier is.” 

Pfc. Bell suggested not so delicately 
that Cpl. Holmes hadn’t the slightest 
idea of what the score is, a suggestion 
that was seconded by Sgt. Josh McCall 
and Pvt. Sam Fisher. 

"The statement by Cpl. Holmes that 
we submit terms to Hitler certainly 
burned us wounded vets. He should 
have been at Cassino, Anzio, or better 
yet, on the front lines in France and 
Germany so he could better understand 
those fanatics and their lust for blood,” 
the sergeant and private wrote. 

Cpl. Holmes had some support, how- 
ever, from five men of an armored in- 
fantry battalion. They agreed that ”we 
should make some proposal to Germany 
about our peace terms,” although they, 
too, emphasized that this did not mean 
ba there should be any ”sops” handed 
ou 


Note On A Star 


Pvt. Jackson Austin and several other 
GIs who went to war for the first time 
in support of the British 8th Army in 
“the deserf® campaign have written in 
about bronze combat zone stars. Re- 
ferring to the recent Sunday article 
called ”"Your Lucky Stars,” Pvt. Austin 
writes: ’You seemed to forget the U. S. 
Air Force and Service of Supply troops 
who were with and behind the British 
8th Army for several months before the 
invasion of North Africa. Some of these 





units were all through the Libyan 
Desert, Tobruk, Benghazi, Tripoli and 
on to Tunisia. Do they or don’t they 
get bronze stars?” 

They do, according to AFHQ G-1 and 


General Order 75, WD 1943, which pro- - 


vides one bronze campaign star for the 
combat zone including ”’those parts of 
Egypt and Libya lying west of 30 de- 
grees east longitude up until Nov. 6, 
1942, those parts west of 25 degrees east 
longitude thereafter, and adjacent wa- 
ters.” The time limit on this combat 
zone begins on June 11, 1942, and ends 
on Feb. 12, 1943. We’re glad you brought 
it to our attention. 


Blue Devils 


Here’s a long letter and a clipping 
from Sgt. Jack Delaney of the 88th Di- 
vision. The clipping concerns the ar- 
ticle on insignia carried last week and 
— letter sets us straight on a few mat- 
ers. 

”The story on divisional insignia and 
nicknames listed the 88th as "The 
Cloverleaf” Division. That was our 
World War I nickname but never has 
been used by us since then. For the 
past three months, we’ve been using 
"Blue Devil”—a nickname the Krauts 
gave us back in the early days of the 
pushoff,” he writes. , 

"Several days after the 88th kicked 
off last May, captured Krauts began 
telling interrogators that Yank troops 
who swarmed into and through their 
Gustav Line positions ‘fought like 
devils.’ The infamous Sally of Berlin 
devoted a couple of spots to the 88th 
and aired a plaintive complaint that 
doughboys of the 88th ‘did not fight 
like gentlemen’ and were inclined to be 
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a bit ‘bloodthirsty’ about the whole 
business. In a later spot Sally got bitter 
and began referring to the 88th dough- 
boys as ’those Blue Devils.’” 

The sergeant said Sally never got 
around to explaining where the parti- 
cular color came from, but that Brig. 
Gen. Paul W. Kendall, commanding 
general, opined it probably was based 
on the blue crossed-eight shoulder 
patch. And as the tag of ’Blue Devil” 
became more and more popular with 
the men, 88th officials decided to make 
it legal with General Kendall’s ap- 
proval. 

Concluded Sgt. Delaney: ”And it’s 
okay with the doggies, who claim it 
fits because ‘Italy is such a hell of a 
place to fight in.’” 


Home Front Trivia 


More and more GIs are writing to ex- 
press their disgust at some of the go- 
ings-on back on the home front with 
the war still to be finally won. Pvt. 
B. M. sent in a couple of brickbats, the 
first going to Robert L. Kendall, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Feline 
Society for his patriotic appeal to the 
President on behalf of the two Buck- 
ingham Palace kittens as playmates for 
Fala (the President’s Scottie). ”Mr. 
Kendall seems to believe that a matter 
of such importance should only be 
handled only by the top man. By ail 
means,” said the writer, ’let the Presi- 
dent lay aside his wartime duties and 
decide whether or not to give these two 
kittens a home.” 

The writer was also disillusioned by 
the Glendale, Calif., Ministerial Asso- 
ciation for working itself into a fine 
state of affairs over whether or not 
the President was mildly profane in a 
voting booth. 

”And meanwhile there is blood, pain, 
dirt and death on battlefields all over 
the world,” the writer concludes. "Why 
don’t they awaken to the fact that such 
trivial, petty things disturb and distract 
men whose job is difficult enough al- 
ready, and try to help the war effort 


instead of hindering it?” 
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Nothing | Ahead | 


The Dues Come High In 


This Front-Line Fraternity 


By Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
Staff Writer 


FRONT—when you look out and can’t 
see nothing but Krauts. 

FRONT LINE—when you've got an 
ally on each side of you. 

FRONT AREA—the platoon leader’s 
command post. 

REAR ECHELON—an infantry com- 
pany headquarters. 

—Definitions by a 
combat infantry veteran. 


EN HAVE written about the front, 

trying to make clear to others 
what goes on here, but the men who 
write about it are visitors and not mem- 
bers of the fraternity. Only the fra- 
ternity can answer, the fraternity of 
men who have been through it, and 
they have little to say. They alone 
can tell what makes a man fight; how 
it feels to be completely tired; how 
much the nerves can stand; what hap- 
pens to a platoon or squad when its 
leader is killed; how a recruit can join 
the fraternity; what makes a hero. 

This fraternity, the closest and most 
profound of societies, gives no short- 
term membership cards. Its members 
must pay the highest of entrance fees: 
courage under fire through long weeks 
of combat, and teamwork in battle, 
tested day after day before the enemy 
and before themselves. Few of these 
men are volunteers, but they are bound 
together in the knowledge that nowhere 
else does a man depend so much upon a 
neighbor; that here the weakness of one 
man may mean the death of others. 
Out of this comes their strength, their 
pride in each other 
and their privacy. 

This privacy the 
veteran protects, 
sometimes by retic- 
ence and silence, at 
other times by the 
wisecrack and 
irony. He has done 
what he had to do. 
He has lived 
through days he 
hardly believed 
himself. He has 
found a world that 
men enter only in 
war and one that 
only a very few 
troops are assighed 
tc see. In infantry 
divisions, less than 
half serve at the 
front where, "when 
you look out, you 
can’t see nothing 
but Krauts.” And 
of these. the veter- 
ane are few in num- 
er. 


N THEIR platoons and companies, 

the veterans are the key soldiers. 
Most of them are noncoms, who learned 
through battle not only to fight well 
and take care of themselves, but also 
to lead others. | 

In one infantry battalion in Italy, 
only a handful of these veterans re- 
main. They came overseas with their 
outfit when it left the States. They 
first went into action at Anzio, which 
is not so long ago for the Army that 
feeds, supplies and directs the infantry 
Soldier, but for the combat soldier a 
mighty long time. These men are now 
anfong the oldest line veterans still in 
action in Italy or in France. They are 
the front men and they’ve got the an- 
Swers. 

The front is still an infantry matter, 
Says S-Sgt. Dale Wood of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, a tall, sharp-tongued veteran 
with a lean face and black mustache. 
Now a rifle squad leader, he has 
watched the Air Force blast away at 
enemy concentrations; seen the artil- 
lery lay down its barrage; watched the 
tanks move up to engage the enemy, 
fire and then move back. But when the 
Supporting arms have done their job. he 
and the men he’s led have had nothing 
More to do than occupy the next ridge 
of ground and beat the enemy. 

The sergeant has talked over the front 
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with replacements, coming up from the 
rear to join his squad, as close as he’s 
ever likely to come in his life to discuss- 
ing the subject. And what he says to 
them goes like this: 

"Take it easy. Back in the rear, they 
probably told you you couldn’t live up 
here, that everyone gets bumped off, 

that you can’t do anything about it. 
Well, that’s a lie. But it’s not going to 
be easy either, so don’t relax too much. 
First, you’ve got to learn to dig in. And 
then you’ve got to learn to get up and 

*get around — and that’s tough when 
they’re shooting at you. Some of this 
you’ve heard before, but maybe you’re 
going to forget it when things get 
tough. Well, you don’t want to for- 
get it. You want to use your eyes and 
your head. You don’t want to be god- 
dam fools.” 

In a two-man foxhole one night, Set. 
Dale passed on the essence of his knowl- 
edge to a new sergeant, fresh from the 
States, who had been sent up that 
night as his assistant squad leader. 

"He had plenty of questions,” said 
Sgt. Dale. ”They always do. I bedded 
down with him for the night and the 
first thing he asked was where was the 
front. I pointed north. Next he wanted 
to know how you tell an outgoing shell 
from an incoming shell. I told him 
that was hard to tell until vou’ve heard 
it a couple times, but that the shell go- 
ing out sounded like running water 
and that the shell coming in sounded 
like the end of the world and you’d 
probably know it in time if you knew 
it at all. Shells kept coming over all 
night and he kept asking: ’Where’s 
that coming from?’ Bv_ morning, 
though, I think he could tell the differ- 
ence.” d 


OR THE new re- 

cruit, enemy fire 
is the long-awaited, 
dreaded and yet 
curiously fascinat- 
ing payoff to all his 
training — fasci- 
nating in the way 
that a candle flame 
attracts a moth. 
Under enemy fire, 
the worst of his 
fears and the best 
of his hopes are put 
aside: the front has 
become a _ reality. 
For the veteran sol- 
dier, it is always a 
reality and a con- 
stant threat, but he 
has learned what 
bullets can do and 
what they can’t do; 
he has gained what 
confidence there is 
in this land of 
chances; he has 
rediscovered the 
earth for its folds 
and wrinkles that give protection 
against the enemy’s weapons. ”I’ll never 
be able to look at a golf course again,” 
says one veteran, "without trying to 
figure out the defilade.” 

The wisdom of the veterans has been 
hard-won and made leaders of them. 
Never in their lives have they dared so 
much, stretched their energies to such 
a point or assumed so grave a responsi- 
bility as leading a squad of men into 
combat. 

All this has matured them far be- 
yond their given age. They have 
sloughed off pettiness and weakness as 
inevitably as they sloughed off fat and 
flabbiness under long marches. And 
many of them, in learning how to kill 
Germans, have also developed a com- 
plete insight into the men at their side, 
and a compassion that often amounts 
to tenderness. This feeling they seldom 
put into words; it exists under the 
toughness they develop against the 
enemy. 


ETERAN Sgt. John R. Wrenn of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, says he will re- 
member most when the war is over 
what happened on an outpost before 
Rome on the day the replacements ar- 
_ And this is the way he describes 
"We were dug in all day and didn’t 


have any water. The Germans were 
shelling us and then they stopped. A 
fellow came up with a water can and 
the replacements all left their holes 
at once and crowded up around the can 
with their canteens. I tried to keep 
them back. So the shells came in and 
they all got panicky and they all got 
hit. They were all walking patients, 
but they all thought they were going to 
die. I remember trying to get them to 
take sulfa pills and drink water, but 
they were so scared they kept spitting 
out the pills and I kept trying to make 
them swallow.” 

To Sgt. Wrenn and his fellow veter- 
ans; fear is admittedly a universal ele- 
ment of the battlefield. As leaders, they 
must pit their knowledge and self-con- 
trol against it and are often so success- 
ful that a recruit, on watching the vet- 
eran, wonders at his own fear, think- 
ing that it sets him apart and is a 
shameful thing. 
This feeling one 
veteran sergeant 
would correct. 

"We're all afraid,” 
he says. "Some- 
times we're so 
scared we don’t 
want to move, but 
then we get control . 
of ourselves. We try 
cracking jokes, even 
when they’re not 
exactly funny. We 
hang on to our 
sense of humor as 
much as we hang 
on to our rifles. A 
medic is scared 
when he has to go 
out ahead of the 
lines to get a 
wounded man. An 
infantryman is 
afraid when he 
goes intd the at- 
tack. I don’t think 
my squad _ ever 
really knew how 
scared I was. I 
don’t think most of us know how 
scared the Germans are. It’s part of 
the job to hide it.” 

Discovering the control of fear has 
taught the veteran what his mind can 
stand; long days of continuous combat 
have taught him the limits of his phy- 
sical endurance. How much a man can 
stand, say the veterans, depends on his 
individual makeup. There’s no distinc- 
tion between a farmer and a book- 
keeper, or, for that matter, between a 
soldier from Brooklyn and one from 
Texas. In his battalion, probably the 
oldest veteran still in the line is 26- 
year-old Pfc, Arthur Mueller, who first 









went into action at the battle of Fon- 
douk in Tunisia almost two years ago. 
He has fought in Italy from Salerno to 
the hills above Bologna and been 
wounded three times. In civilian 4fe, 
he was an interior decorator in Chi- 
cago. 


HE HARDEST of physical strains, 

say the veterans, is brought on by 
continuous battle. Last winter’s cam- 
paign that kept troops in the line for 
more than 50 days at a time was one 
of the most exhausting assignments 
front-line soldiers have received. In the 
final drive on Rome, when the total Al- 
lied effort in Italy was called upon, 
the infantryman felt the drive in his 
arms, legs and back. The Allied entry 
into Rome for the infantry was a march 
of tired, exhausted men. 

"It may have been a victory march, 
but we didnt even 
know it,” says Sgt. 
Leonard Sims of La- 
dara, Iowa. "We'd 
been fighting for 
weeks at Lanuvio, a 
holding sector, and 
when the _ break- 
through came and 
the Germans pulled 
out, we got orders 
to march and all 
we wanted to do 
was sleep. All that 
day we walked up 
the Alban Hills and 
by ten that night 
we'd crossed the Ti- 
ber over a ponton 
bridge. But still we 
couldn’t stop. When 
we got a five min- 
ute break, we'd fall 
down and be as 
sound asleep in a 
minute as if we’d 
teen sleeping five 
hours. And _ then 
we'd get up again, 
feeling like we'd 
caved in, and keep on going. How do 
you feel to be that tired? You’re mad 
and mean and nobody in the world 
could get along with you.” 

Over a shorter period of intense 
fighting, exhaustion may result, but its 
effects are generally not as long-last- 
ing, according to the infantry veteran. 
Most veterans, however, will remember 
their worst days, when all hell broke 
loose, but they are careful to point out 
that war is not always a climax. 

S-Sgt. Stanley Mesec of Waukegan, 
Tll., won’t forget the five-day fight for 
a key hill on the Gothic Line. After 
the company attacked, it faced 15 Ger- 
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man counterattacks. "You never knew 
when it was coming,” says Sgt. Mesec, 
"but every time they attacked, four or 
five of us were killed. We counted our 
chances *and when it was over there 
were only eight of us left in the pla- 
toon.” 


S COMBAT leaders, the hardest as- 

signment for the veteran is the 
attack. In the broad words of army 
communiques, an attack is an all-out 
effort in which massed artillery pre- 
cedes the jumpoff of divisions. To the 
veteran the attack is seldom such an 
elaborate affair: it is an assault o:. the 
next ridge, a drive on the well-defended 
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Kraut machine-gun nest. Even when 
the armies are in a relatively defensive 
position, the infantry companies con- 
tinve to attack. 

“The defense is tough,” says Sgt. 
John Biggs of Webster City, Iowa, "but 
the attack is tougher. I don’t know 
how many I’ve been in, but I still can’t 
explain it. Every time it happens, 
you’re jumpier than the last time.. If 
it’s at night, you don’t know where 
your friends are, where the enemy is. 
In daylight, it’s worse. I remember once 
when the order came to take an out- 
post in daylight and the Germans let 
us get up to 50 yards of them and then 
they opened up. It was flat terrain 
and you couldn’t run for it. Eleven of 
us started out and: five came back. We 
saw our buddies get killed on both sides 
of us and when the relief came up, we 
were about ready to cash in our chips.” 


ib MOMENTS of crisis such as the 
attack, it often is the veteran non- 
com who plays the hero's role. It is he 
who checks the courage, as well as 
the equipment of his men and then, 
with rifle loaded and grer.ades ready, 
steps out ahead of them. This is the 
classic hero’s role, but the infantry 
veteran, of all people, is skeptical of 
heroes, even when he’s being one him- 
se 

r one thing, he’s seen heroism ex- 
hi>vited in men all around him, fight- 
ing a day-in day-out battle against 
fear; and he’s seen the occasional sol- 
dier, after performing a spectacular 
act, receive medals and praise that 
immediately lift him out of the front- 
line fraternity and put him on a pedes- 
tal by himself. The point he-is trying 
to make, and as clearly as he can make 
it, is that the difference between the 
be-medalled hero and the day-in day- 
out hero who gets no medals is seldom 
so great as citations and medals would 
meke it. 


He would point, like Pfc. Henry Lang- 
ford of Hartford, Conn., to such a sol- 
dier as T-Sgt. Archie Norelius as a true 
hero. "He was hardly ever spectacular,” 
Says Langford, "but he was the man 
who made the company work together. 
He was young and shy and like a fa- 
ther to us, even if he was only 22 years 
old. He was always laughing and kid 
ding around and nobody ever figured 
he was scared. Some said he had too 
much guts and others said he didn’t 
have a nerve in his body. He’d go out 
ahead of us and you couldn’t help fol- 
lowing him. He was always helping 
someone else and that was the way 
he finally got it. He was killed crawl- 
ing after two wounded men in the next 
platoon and the Kraut machine gun 
got him. He didn’t have to do it because 
they weren’t even in his platoon.” 


Wear HAPPENS to a company 
ts when one of ‘its veterans is killed 
28 best exp'ainec ov the veterans wno 
knew Archie Norelius. 

"We try to act as if nothing has 
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happened,” says one veteran. "We try 
making jokes, even if they all turn 
sour.” 


"Usually we manage to hold it back 


and’ pretend it’s nothing more than 
you could expect,” says another vet- 
eran. "But with Sgt. Norelius, it was 
different,” says Langford. "The tough- 
est guy I ever knew in combat—a guy 
who’d stood up with a tommygun to 
knock out a German machine gun him- 
self—broke down and cried when he 
heard about the sergeant. And when 
the battalion CO came up and we told 
him what happened, he didn’t say any- 
thing. He just got in his jeep and drove 
away.” 

When Norelius was killed, the com- 


pany felt it. What kept the platoon in . 


action more than anything else was 
the assignment of Archie - Norelius’ 
closest. friend as its new platoon ser- 
geant. A veteran in the company him- 
self, he stepped into the toughest as- 
signment a soldier is likely to receive. 

As the key men, the veterans are 
generally the last and most. practical 
teachers of recruits before they go into 
battle. It is a job that months of battle 
have well-equipped them to do. On 
reaching the front, the recruit is often 
confused by more book learning than 
practical application. From an over- 
dose of folklore and fancy, he fre- 
quently thinks of the front as a place 
where the Germans are strung out in 
a never-ending line; a place where 
Shells fly ceaselessly; where, to raise 
your head, is to be hit. This myth the 
veteran helps dispel with the truth 
and at the same time begins the quick 
grooming of the recruit for his wea- 
pon and assignment. 


N A YEAR ot combat, straggly-hairea 
Set. Melvin Olson of Sioux City, 
Iowa, has broken in several score of 
machine gunners to take their place at 
the front. Considering how quickly the 
replacement will go into action once 
he reaches the company, Sgt. Olson is 
a careful and painstaking teacher. 
When there’s time, he trains his re- 
cruits again and again in nomencla- 
ture, stoppages, leading and firing. 
Like most veterans, he is critical of 
replacement training done in more re- 
mote places. His proudest accomplish- 
ment, as it is with other veterans, is 
to have trained a recruit so well that 
he can step into the veteran’s shoes. 
For the infantry must always have new 
men to take the old-men’s places; the 
veteran must pass on what he knows. 
"My greatest student was A. J. Kirk- 
endall,” says Sgt. Olson. ”"He’s a Pfc. 
now and the best gunner I’ve ever had. 
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You know, you’re never: sure about the 
recruit until you see him in action, 
and that’s the way it was with A. J. 
They gave him a tough one—we were 
up at Monzuno, getting ready to move 
into the town. The Krauts had the 
town sewed up and every time the 
riflemen moved, the Krauts opened up. 
A. J. was out with his weapon for the 
first time, but he knew what to do. 
He brought it up to the edge of the 
town, getting a field of fire down the 
main street. The riflemen moved up 
and every time a Kraut showed his 
head, A. J. was there to nick him off. 
I never saw such shooting before. I 
said oe ree Olson, now you can take 
a rest.’ 














































































































































































An opportunity for every veteran 


GI Bill Of Rights 


Back To School 


By Cpl. BOB FLEISHER 
Staff Writer 


HERE is a widespread belief that 

men over 25 are out of luck for edu- 
cational benefits of the GI Bill of 
Rights, or that you have to be almost 
as smart as a Quiz Kid in order to get 
more than one year’s schooling out of 
the deal. 

Neither of these beliefs are true. Any 
man who has served more than 90 days 
since the national emergency was pro- 
claimed in 1940 (or was discharged with 
injuries after less than three months 
service) is eligible for at least one year’s 
schooling on the government providing 
his discharge was granted under condi- 
tions "other than dishonorable.” 

Rank, sex, or race have no bearing on 
the situation either. In other words, 
General Eisenhower, if he wished, could 
study the piccolo for one year on the 
government after the war. Congress 
would pay him the same benefits as 
anyone else. 

After one year’s schooling, however, 

the 25-year-old.situation does come into 
the picture. Here is what the law says 
about that: 
_ If you were under 25 when you en- 
tered the service, you may extend that 
year’s education or training for a period 
of time equal to your time in uniform 
(maximum four years) providing that 
your grades are satisfactory to the 
school you are attending. 

But if you were 25 or older when you 
were inducted, you can get more than 
one year’s education only by proving 
that your education was "impeded. de- 
layed, interrupted or interfered with” 
as a result of military service. Thus a 
36-year-old candidate for a medical or 
law degree, who had to suspend his 
studies when drafted, would be just as 
eligible for continued education as a 
man under 25. 


OW YOU are ready to choose your 

school. Because of the 500-dollar 
tuition figure in the financial aid sec- 
tion of the bill, many people think that 
post-discharge education provides only 
for college study. But that’s not ‘rue. 
Even elementary or grammar school 
elucation is included. In fact, study is 
permitted in any private or public edu- 
cational or technical institute at any 
level; or in any approve i business or in- 
dustrial establishment which gives ap- 
— or vocational training on the 
oO 


Some people think that the govern- 
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ment picks out the school that it wants 
you to attend, and that you have to ac- 
cept its decision. That isn’t true either. 
You may choose any school or institu- 
tion whose entrance requirements you 
can meet providing that the schoo! is on 
the Veterans Administration "ap- 
proved” list. A point to remember here, 
however, is that the government will not 
give you extra money for "traveling ex- 
penses.” Those who prefer, need not at- 
tend a regular school at all, but may 
expend their tuition allowance on a pri- 
vate tutor. Again, however, the tutor 
must be approved 


NCE having selected a school and a 

course of study suitable to every- 
one concerned, the big remaining ques- 
tion is a financial one. Everyone who 
takes advantage of the educational 
benefits will be assured cf tuition, books 
and incidental fees up to 500 dollars a 
year. The actual school (or tutor) 
charges may include laboratory and 
other established fees, but not board 
and lodging, and will be paid direct to 
the institution by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. In other words the vet doesn’t 
even see this money. The school pre- 
sents its bill directly to the government 
and the government shells out accord- 


ingly. 

While the vet is in school he will re- 
ceive 50 dollars a month subsistence 
with an added 25 dollars a month if he 
has dependents—this is a flat 25 dollars 
and he receives it whether he has one 
dependent or six. 

Because this 50 or 75 dollars a month 
may be insufficient to cover all living 
expenses, the student may take a part- 
time job without necessarily forfeiting 
his subsistence allowance. Full-time 
employment, however, would probably 
jeopardize his eligibility for continued 
payments although it would not affect 
in any way the payment of school tul- 
tion and fees by the government. 

The bill, it should be noted, reduces 
or eliminates the veteran’s ailowance® 
only if he is taking part-time course 
or working full time, or if he receives 
pay for work he performs as part of an 
on-the-job training course. t 

A break for the veteran is the pe 
that the bill makes no reference to — 
of marriage or date of dependency W “ 
discussing the subsistence allowanyt 
Even if a school-going veteran | — 
marry until after he started his Pp 
proved study, for instance, h 
have his allowance increased from 
75 dollars a month just because he 
married. 
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In No-Man's Land 


Driving Ambulances In Battle 
Seems Like No Job For 4-Fs 


By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 


IGHT LAY upon the canal-laced 
plain beyond Forli like black fog. 
An American ambulance edged past the 
warning tape into a German minefield. 
Somewhere in this No-Man’s Land five 
wounded Italians were crying for aid. 

The ambulance inched up to the loom- 
ing bulks of a knocked-out tank and a 
deserted ammunition truck. It was veer- 
ing to skirt the blockade as the first 
enemy shell whistled in. The ambulance 
driver lunged for a ditch. The ammo 
truck went up with a furious blast. Ar- 
tillery scourged the area as the driver 
crawled back to his ambulance. Ahead 
he located the wounded civilians. The 
ambulance backed into the mined 
shoulder, turned and rolled to safety. 
Back at the advance aid post they 
counted 22 shrapnel holes in the vehicle. 
One tire was ripped open. The wind- 
shield was shattered. 

The ambulance driver who drew cards 
with death to rescue those five Ital- 
ians was Duncan Noble of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. His official status is that of "camp 
follower,” and his is one of the most 
unorthodox: organizations on the Ital- 
ian front. 


T WAS 30 years and a war ago when 

American students in France organ- 
ized the American Field Service. Frus- 
trated in their desire for active partici- 
pation by American neutrality, the stu- 
dents banded together as volunteer 
ambulance drivers with the French 
Army. Soon their fame crossed the At- 
lantic and new recruits began to appear 
from the universities of America. 

When the United States came into the 
war in April, 1917, and the AEF went 
overseas a few months later, the vol- 
unteer ambulance drivers were inducted 
into the U: S. Army as members of 
the American Ambulance Corps. They 
continued to serve with the French, 
however. 

Between wars the American Field 
Service remained in existence, exchang- 
ing students with France under special 
scholarships. It was in 1939, when Ger- 
many again broke the peace of the 
world, that the AFS once again sprang 
into full activity and the chain of 
events began which ultimately was to 
bring Duncan Noble and his comrades 
to Italy. 

Just as in 1914, it was the American 
Field Service which offered an oppor- 
tunity for immediate service. The men 
who volunteered were a strangely as- 
sorted lot—students, adventurers, inter- 
ventionists, humanitarians, even celeb- 
rities. There was Charles Stahlin who, 
at 22, had participated in the Spanish 
Civil War and the Russo-Finnish strug- 
gle. Suave Robert Montgomery aban- 
doned films to join up. American Field 
Service veterans of the first war and 
their sons answered the call. 


OURTEEN of the Americans won the 

Croix de Guerre for heroism before 
Hitler’s panzers crumbled French re- 
sistance. In the chaos of defeat, some 
volunteers either were captured or made 
their way to Britain. Many escaped 
through Spain. Some sailed for the Mid- 
dle East with the French Army and par- 
ticipated in the Syrian campaign. The 
British War Office, offered similar as- 
sistance, promptly accepted. When 
Pearl Harbor thrust the United States 
into war, AFS volunteers already were 
at sea, bound for Africa. 

_Across desert plains raked by Af- 
rika Korps’ artillery, the Americans 
wheeled their ambulances. It was gruel- 
ing work. Because their ambulances 
boasted four-wheel drive against the 
British vehicles’ two-wheel power, the 
Yanks operated over the worst terrain. 

Like the desert army they served, the 
AFS lost heavily. At Bir Hachein, ten 
drivers were casualties. Too, there was 
& personal equation as important as 
danger in the life of the volunteers. In 
this expatriate existence they lived on 
British food, smoked English cigarettes, 
Sweated out mail which took long 
months to arrive and were completely 
isolated from their fellow countrymen. 

To AFS drivers went the distinction of 
being the first Americans into Tripoli, 
Sfax, T Sousse and myriad other 
towns which fell to the 8th Army as it 
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rolled toward the Cape Bon cleanup. 
Later, when British desert veterans 
cressed the Mediterranean, the Ameri- 
can Volunteers once more accompanied 
them. 


ODAY more than 700 AFS volunteers 

serve on Italian, French and Burma 
fronts. At temporary field headquarters 
in the damp chambers of a neo-Vene- 
tian castle near Forli you can meet a 
typical crew of these military expati- 
rates. They are men of the "Chicken 
Brigade,” a nickname derived from the 
dispirited American eagle which serves 
as company insignia. 

In age, uniform, physical appearance 
and civilian background, these men 
seem to have only one thing in common 
—they wanted to participate in a war 
from which, under normal circum- 
stances, they would have been ex- 
empted. 

"Tell the boys 4-F Charlie is trying 
to do his part, too,” says Bob Marke- 
wich, a stocky blond 25-year-old Har- 
vard man. Markewich was a New York 
Daily News copy boy when the Army 
rejected him. He took a position with 
the Office of War Information and quit 
when he was found physically unfit for 
overseas service by their physician. Now 
he is driving an ambulance. 

Albert W. Beneleit, 26, of Detroit, 
built Pratt and Whitney aircraft en- 
gines for Ford. He joined the AFS when 


cluded enlistment, so two and a half 
years ago he joined the AFS. In Africa, 
Perkins became a legend with the New 
Zealanders. Captured by the Afrika 
Korps, he was turned over to the Ital- 
ians who transported him to Italy in 
a submarine. After Cape Bon, Perkins 
was exchanged and promptly _re- 
joined his platoon. On his tunic is 
the British Empire medal but the 
slender, moustached Virginian refuses 
to discuss it. "I never could figure out 
why they gave it to me,” he laughs 
and swiftly changes the subject. 
There is one other category in this 
strange assortment, men who were too 
old or too young for service. The roster 
has included Joe DeLodge, whose fa- 
ther served with the AFS in the first 
war. Joe volunteered at 16 and put in 
three years at the front. Reggie Taylor, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Sterling Engine Corp., won a Pur- 
ple Heart in the last war and was 
over-age for this one. Russell Perkins 
of Boston had passed his 60th birthday. 


IFE IN the American Field Service 
is as unorthodox as the men who 
compose it. While these front-line am- 
bulance drivers officially are classified 
as "Camp Followers,” in deference to 
army tradition they hold rank within 
the outfit. 
The company commander, Bertram 
Payne, who left. Charlestown, W. Va., 
in February, 1942, is a major. Drivers 








oretically, military law and discipling 
apply, but the volunteers have the ci- 
villian tendency to ignore them. 

"The fellows know why they are 
here,” explains Lt. Walter de LaPlante 
of Buffalo, who tired of retailing men’s 
wear 27 months ago and joined up. 

When the recruit signs up, he agrees 
to 18 months overseas. After that there 
is a choice of going home or re-enlist- 
ing for an additional six months. The 
biggest break, all agree, is the month 
of home leave which rewards two years 
overseas. Strange as it seems to a GI, 
men sweat out decisions whether to re- 
turn home when their time is finished. 
Allan D. D. Potter, 20, great-grandson of 
Francis Scott Key, composer of ”’The 
Star Spangled Banner,” is debating 
such a choice now. 

"It’s a tough question. I guess I'll 
probably stick it out,” he declared. 

Some men return to the States and 
seek to join the Army. Draft boards, 
confronted by a rejectee who has sur- 
vived 18 months at the front and still 
wants more, usually agree to make 
him 1-A. Other men, like Joe Clarkin, 
the New York taxi driver whose Brook- 
lynese drew gaping British audiences 
from miles around, join the Merchant 
Marine. A number go directly into the 
8th Army@pithout a visit home. A sin- 
gle Indiar® regiment has four officers 
who started out as civilian ambulance 
drivers. 


T’S BEEN a long time since the Amer- 

ican Field Service joined forces with 
the British but the Americans still re- 
tain their Yankee speech and ways. A 
few new expressions—”stonking” for 
shelling, *bakshee,” Egyptian for some- 
thing unexpectedly free, and petrol” 
for gasoline—have crept into their 
language but any tentative signs of 
British accents are quickly erased by 
concentrated ribbing. 

The drivers have become accustomed 
to British food although opportunities 
to draw American rations invariably are 
seized upon. Afternoon tea has become 
habitual but that’s about all. 

The AFS ambulances are Dodge 
three-quarter ton four-by-fours. The 
AFS volunteer’s job is similar to that 
of a GI ambulance driver. The "Chicken 
Brigade,” for instance, works under 
orders from the deputy director of me- 
dical services for the 8th Army. Usu- 





From the desert plains of Africa to the mountains of Italy they have wheeled their ambulances 


the Army turned him down. His Quak- 
er’s faith prevented Tom Cook of Phila- 
delphia from carrying arms. Instead he 
volunteered to drive an ambulance. 
Just 22, big Bernie Rapheal of Dilworth, 
Minn., saw all his friends in an Army 
which wouldn’t accept him... He 
threw up his job doing mechanical 
drawing and came overseas to wheel 
an ambulance. 

Lt. Charlie Perkins, 26, of Roanoke, 
Va., is typical of the colorful oldtimers. 
Fresh from Virginia Polytechnical In- 
stitute, he was selling horses when war 
flared. He knew his wooden leg pre- 


are called ’Volunteers.” Whether com- 
missioned or not, all draw the same 
amount—20 dollars a month the first 
year and 50 dollars thereafter. Funds 
come from the National War Fund. 
The Americans consider pay a pleasant 
novelty. In the early desert days, they 
not-only received no remuneration but 
had to write home for expense money. 

Informality characterizes the organi- 
zation. Uniforms are made up of the 
8th Army Crusaders’ shield plus what- 
ever suits the fancy. Awe-inspiring mix- 
tures of battle dress, jockey caps and 
flight sheepskins are frequent. The- 


ally its mission is to collect casualties 
at the regimental "equivalent to our 
battalion” aid station. On occasion, the 
men work further back. Never since the 
company came to Italy has it been 
completely out of the line. 

You get an idea of the job done by 
these men who came to war of their 
own choice by examining the 132 worn- 
out ambulances they traded in recently. 
Each of the vehicles ‘had traveled at 
least 50,000 front-line miles. And every 
one of the 132 had been struck by 
shrapnel or small arms fire at least 
once, 
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Generals vs. Cpl. Hitler 


Whether the former lance corporal 
with the funny moustache is dead, crazy 
or merely writing new finales to Wag- 
nerian. operas, there’s one thing he cer- 
tainly isn’t doing these days. He’s not 
bossing the German Army. 

That’s the considered opinion of high 
American officers who have been study- 
ing the conduct of the Germany Army at 
first hand since the Normandy landings. 
Their reasoning goes something like this: 

Everything the Wehrmacht does these 
days shows the touch off the profes- 
sional soldier instead of e hysterical 
Adolf who used to command by “intui- 
tion.” 

German defense on the western front 
has been very skillful. In those areas in 
front of the Siegfried Line, the enemy 
has withdrawn methodically to his pill- 
boxes and casemates rather than fight 
out in the open. Expert defensive lines 
have been organized—lines than can be 
broken only at high cost. 

With their manpower admittedly low, 
the Nazis have adroitly broken in their 
new untried troops by placing the new 
formations in the quieter sectors of the 
400-mile front. Summarized a senior staff 
officer: 

”A highly professional touch is evident 
now instead of the erraticism that char- 
acterized Hitler’s conduct of the Army 
earlier.” 

"If Hitler were running the Army now, 
he would probably be screaming to his 
generals to retake Aachen by 6 o’clock to- 
night, instead of allowing them to con- 
duct the highly skilled defense they are 
making.” 


Mad Money 


War has greatly complicated the cur- 
rency systems of the world. 

As Allied and Axis armies have moved 
into new territories, they have issued 
special currencies. The Allies print this 
money to simplify transactions until na- 
tional stability is restored. The Axis, how- 
ever, has often used invasion money to 
undermine local currencies and to gain 
financial domination of conquered na- 
tions. In many cases Germany has de- 
liberately inflated the currency of occu- 
pied countries. 


Take Greece, for example. When the 
Nazis finally pulled out of Greece, cur- 
rency inflation was fantastic. The drach- 
ma, in 1940 worth about two-thirds of 
a cent in U. S. money, was worth so 
little that the money blew about the 
streets of Athens and nobody bothered 
to pick it up. A postage stamp cost 6,000,- 
000 drachmas, a U. 8. dollar brought 
1,000,000 drachmas, a daily bread ration 
came to 600,000,000 drachmas. A land- 
lady to whom was owed six months’ rent 
simply did not bother to collect it, be- 
cause it would have bought her only half 
an egg. 

When the new Greek government took 
office it acted drastically. First, it issued 
new notes based on gold. Then it levied a 
stiff tax on wealth. Prices were stabilized. 
Allied food shipments cut down the black 
market. Greece’s inflation problem was 
by no means solved, but a start had been 
made. 

In liberated Belgium, harsh measures 
were adopted to cure the inflation evil. 
Under the Nazis, currency in circulation 
had tripled. Prices of scarce food and 
clothing had soared till simple dresses 
sold for 120 dollars and shoes for 70 
dollars. 

The Finance Minister called in bank 
notes of 100 francs and larger, returned 
no more than 2,000 francs to anybody 
and then froze the rest in blocked ac- 
counts. By such means, the Government 
hoped not only to curb inflation but to 
tie up the money of war profiteers. Some 
90 billion francs were turned in; the cur- 
rency in circulation was reduced to only 
50 percent above prewar figures. 

But the process of deflation in Bel- 
gium had shut off the flow of the limited 
amount of goods still available. Farmers, 
used to black market profits, refused to 
sell at legal prices. The Government sent 
trucks into the country to take the food. 
One financial writer in America said: 
"The Belgium Government’s ability to get 
food to the people determines how long 


PAGE SIX 


Everyone but Hitler is running the 


Wehrmacht now. Here Dr. Joseph 

Goebbels goes on a military tour of 

inspection, formerly a function re- 
served for the Fuehrer himself. 


it would stand.” The battle against in- 
flation was likely to have more than one 
result. 

In France, too, the franc was in deli- 
cate health. About one month ago, the 
French Government made its first cau- 
tious attempt to curb inflation by sopping 
up some of the currency, much of it in 
the hands of war and black market profi- 
teers. The Government floated a bond 
issue, bidding for this cash by a "gentle- 
man’s agreement” not to ask where a 
buyer’s money came from. The govern- 
ment hailed the bond issue as a success 
after 150 billion francs’ worth had been 
subscribed. Despite the "”gentleman’s 
agreement,” it was reported that the 
black marketeers, many of them peasants 
and industrialists, were either holding 
their cash or grabbing up goods and non- 
traceable assets at any price. . 

One of the reasons why France did 
not devalue the franc was the U. S. Army 
in France, which constituted a "huge 
tourist Army.” As long as the troops re- 
main, it was to France’s advantage to 
keep the overvalued franc it now is. The 
U. S. Treasury buys francs to pay these 
troops; supplements the francs with in- 
vasion currency which is also redeemed 
by the U. 8S. France is building up its 
dollar credits at the rate of millions 
monthly. Nevertheless, the franc, al- 
though pegged at 50 cents to the dollar, 
last week was still selling at about 300 
to the dollar on the black market. 

In these countries, and in every other 
European nation, finance ministers know 
that somehow they must stabilize their 
currency. A government depends upon 
the confidence of the people in their 
money. One way to fight inflation is to 
tax heavily, but few liberated countries 
have been bold enough to do that. Above 
all, however, the nations must get their 
industries back into production and step 
up the output. When the grocer’s shelves 
are filled once again, money will return-to 
its normal position as a medium of ex- 
change—neither inflated or deflated. 


Tasmanian Teaparty? 


Nearly everybody in the Big Three 
capitals agrees that another Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin conference is due again, 
that world problems have piled up 
mightily since their last meeting in Te- 
heran. But no one yet knows when the 
conference will be held, or where. At the 
Teheran meeting a year ago, the three 
leaders resolved the main issues of win- 
ning the war after a relatively brief 
session. The next conference, however, 
is expected -to last much longer, taking 
up postwar problems of greater com- 
plexity than the military ones faced at 
the last session. 

Where the next meeting wilf be held 
is still open to speculation. Teheran 
was selected the last time, according to 
most observers, for Stalin’s sake. The 
Russian Marshal, who keeps in active 
and telephonic communication with his 
generals whenever he leaves Moscow, 





is said to look askance at meeting places 
taking him too far from the capital city. 
Following dinners, speeches and confer- 
ences at the Teheran conference, the 

got on his long distance tele- 
phone to talk with his generals; some- 
times these discussions lasted until 
dawn. 

Most observers think the next con- 
ference will also be held within easy 
range of Moscow. International cooper- 
ation between the Big Three Powers 
has never required the formality of 
choosing a point equidistant from Mos- 
cow, London and Washington for a 
meeting place. If the three nations ever 
became sticklers on this matter, the 
complications would be enormous, as an 
expert in geometry and map reading 
would quickly point out. 

There are, according to one local ex- 
pert in these matters, only two points 
on the earth’s surface where the Big 
Three could meet after traveling an 
equal distance from their respective capi- 
tals. The first and most accessible, says 
this expert, would be somewhere near 
Cape Barrow, Alaska, perhaps in the 
Arctic Sea, a distance of some 3,500 miles 
from Washington, London and Moscow. 
The second possible meeting ground 
would be even more remote, requiring 
airline travel of 20,000 miles and bringing 
the leaders to a point between the Indian 
Ocean and the South Pacific, probably 
near the island of Tasmania, which is 
inhabited by Tasmanians, who probably 
never heard of Teheran. 

As matters stand this week, however, 
the meeting will probably be held in a 
much more ‘logical place. Say. Teheran, 
for example. 


AT HOME 


Surplus Of Shortages 


In North Africa our forces used 42,000 
rounds of mortar ammunition a month. 
In ten days of October three U. S. 
armies in France fired 1,300,000 rounds. 
More mortar shells are fired every day 
on the western front than used to be 
fired in a month in Africa. 

At Aachen American force: fired 
300,000 rounds of 105s. By that great 
concentration of howitzers this big city 
was captured at a relatively low cost in 
men. Men were saved, but there was 
no attempt to. save artillery shells. 

Since Oct. 20 General Eisenhower has 
asked for what amounts to two-thirds 
of all American mortar shell output. 
At the same time General MacArthur 
has used on Leyte more mortar shells 
than in all his previous actions com- 
bined. 

Anybody who thinks that after V- 
day in Europe America can relax had 
better give up‘the thought now. It 
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takes more tons, hauled many 
miles, to kill a Jap than to destroy 
Nazi. America will have to ship to t 
Pacific batilefronts at least four to 
for every ton shipped to Europe i 


Such were some of the points mi 
by Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, 
of the American Service Forces, in a 
cent address to the National Associatit 
of Manufacturers. The general called 
the "most important speech I have e 
made.” It was a speech designed to 
the country to thinking again about p 
duction shortages. In the wake of 
Somervell speech came other facts: 





PARIS, queen of capitals, was worried 
about its princesses this week. Facing 
the current coal shortage with shivers 
and gooseflesh, the cabaret and strip 
tease artists of Paris have threatened 
to strike unless immediate steps are 
taken to heat cabarets and theaters. 
Sponsoring their cause, the resistance 
newspaper "Liberation” campaigned: 

"Spectators may shiver in their 
seats, but the dancers continue in these 
frigid halls to unveil with a smile their 
youthful charms. By sheer will power 
they manageto defy the climatic ri- 
gors without visible suffering. But as 
soon as the curtain falls many of them 
faint . . . Some of them have an old 
mother or little children to support. 
And all this on 150 francs a day. Con- 
sequently, they have decided to make 
known their grievances and, if nec- 
essary, cease working.” : 

TRENCH warfare, which shaped the 
battles of World War I, has little place 
in a war of movement. But whenever 
the defenders can muster as much 
strength as the attackers and not at- 
tack themselves, the trench may come 
back into use. Near Huertgen in the 
Roer Valley sector on the western 
front, the Germans tried out trenches 
once again, building a system of them 
keyed to their villages. But then the 
Allied guns racked them down in the 


trenches and the infantry moved 
with grenades. The front remaine 
properly “fluid” for all Allied pul 


THIS MAY seem like quibbling, ™ 
in the departing remarks of Gene 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson on leavi 
his command of the Mediterrane 
Theater for Washington, the fort 


mixed in his allusion to torches. ; 
general said: "The symbol chosen 
General Eisenhower h 
Allied Force was a torch—a tore 
freedom. I now hand this torch on 
my successor, Field Marshal 
The torch, however, was first us 
on the insignia created to designé 
SHAEF, the second Allied Force U0 
General Elisenhower’s command. 


first Allied insignia, used during 
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"Munich? 


use the aircraft industry had pro- 
only about 80 percent of its quota 
Ms, the tempo of the bombings of 
has been slowed. Four-engined 
nge transports were also below 
wed output, as were three new 
of Navy planes. 
bn duck production was off 40 
it from its quota, heavy ammuni- 
b percent, trucks 31 percent and 
tires 24 percent. 

war workers are going about 
postwar reconversion early. About 
war plant and transportation work- 
ve dropped out of essential jobs 
Angeles County each month. San 
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Words have yet to be invented 


ore down-to-earth patch, bear- 
ly the letters AF, standing for 
Force.” What the departing 
could not be expected to know 
t around the St. George head- 
Sand in the wine shops of Rue 
t, these initials were often and 
ntly expanded to "Algiers For- 


* 
ONE looks more avidly toward 
Wwar automobile than the civil- 
ay, especially such a civilian 
lane of Granite, Colo. Unable 
his aged, rattle-trapped, win- 
eD truck, he built a fire under 
d the garage, exploded an oil 
blew the roof off the garage, 
a friend, splattered the west 
Granite with burning oil, 
out the Leadville Fire Depart- 
lich arrived in time to see 
down. 
s +. e 
fC LUMPING on the impor- 
& -2, Norman Cousins writes 
turday Review of Literature: 


hit hard enough to drive 
Some idea of the towering 
ot the V-2 and its inevitable 
>:. Does anyone now question 
Yorld of tomorrow will have a 
oo ol constantly at the back of 
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Francisco has been losing 5,000 a month. 
In Baltimore the loss has been 40,000 
workers so far this year. St. Louis, De- 


troit, Cincinnati, Philadelphia and Chi-~ 


cago all have reported losses and in Bos- 
ton the situation has reached such a 
point that the War Manpower Commis- 
sion has frozen all jobs, so that anyone 
quitting a job cannot take another ex- 
cept in a war industry. : 

What has brought this on? One cause 
has been over-optimism, induced by 
military and civil leaders alike. Bold 
predictions by generals have been played 
equally boldly by newspapers. The United 
States has not yet recovered from the 
emotional binge with which it greeted 
the gains of the past summer. Convinced 
that the war was over, some workers 
have made every effort to get first crack 
at a peacetime job. That the war is far 
from over is just beginning to sink in. 
Men as vital to the world’s future as 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill and 
Admiral Halsey have made painfully ex- 
travagant statements which ensuing 
events did not justify. 

On top of this, War Department and 
production officials several times have 
miscalculated on the nation’s military 
needs. What sufficed during the Tunis- 
ian Campaign is totally inadequate for 
the attacks on the West Wall. War 
plants tuned to one production schedule 
cannot suddenly change over and keep 
producing at top speed. Heavy artillery 
can’t be manufactured from the same 
machines which have been turning out 
50 caliber bullets. 

Strikes, it seems fairly well established, 
have been responsible for only a small 
percentage of production lags. The con- 
clusions seem these: 

Production is not at the peak which 
it has maintained in the past, but in 
spite of that shortages now are not so 
acute as they have been pictured. Fur- 
ther, a large share of the blame for 
production letdowns, whether brought 
about by workers taking other jobs or by 
sudden switches in production schedules, 
lies at the feet of men in high circles. 
The problem is not how to recover from 
a failure, for American production has 
not failed, but how to remove any possi- 
bilities of such a failure in the future. 
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White-Haired Boy 


The eyes of Washington and the nation 
were focused this week on the State De- 
partment and on its new Secretary, Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr. The young, prema- 
turely white-haired former Under Sec- 
retary to 76-year-old Cordell Hull had 
stepped into the top councils of the 
Roosevelt Administration. Within a week 
of his appointment, he had launched a 
sweeping reorganization that was ob- 
served and commented on far beyond the 
Victorian columns of the’ State Depart- 
ment’s granite mansion. 

To key posts in the nation’s key cabi- 
net department, he had named, with the 
President’s approval, Joseph C. Grew, 64- 
year-old career diplomat, to be his Under 
Secretary. As Assistant Secretaries, he 
called on Wil Clayton, cotton broker 
and businessman; Archibald MacLeish, 
poet and Congressional Librarian; Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs; James C. Dunn, a 
State Department wheelhorse who has 
served in many capacities, and Brig. Gen. 
Julius Holmes, former civil affairs chief 
on Gen. Eisenhower’s staff. 

It was no routine change that had come 
over the State Department, but a thor- 
ough-going shakeup, according to Wash- 
ington observers. The new appointments 
followed the formal resignation of Cor- 
dell Hull’s three Assistant Secretaries— 
Breckenridge Long, A. A. Berle, Jr. and 
Howland Shaw. Only one of Mr. Hull’s 
Assistants — Dean Acheson— would re- 
main at his State Department post, with 
new-duties. What the Washington cor- 
respondents and columnists first observed 
was that the new Secretary had under- 
taken his job with gusto and enthusiasm. 

At his first press conference, with the 
extent of the Department’s shakeup al- 
ready apparent, the new Secretary came 
bustling in, smiling broadly, through the 
main door of the conference room. Old- 
timers at once noticed the contrast to 
the sober, stately entrances which his 
predecessor, Mr. Hull, had made during 
the past 12 years. 

A few hours before that conference, 
the young Secretary had made _ inter- 
national news with his statement re- 
garding British policies in Greece, Italy 


and Belgium. ”. . . we have reaffirmed 
to both the British and Italian govern- 
ments that we expect the Italians to work 
out their problems of government along 
democratic lines without influence from 
outside. This policy would apply to an 
even more pronounced degree with re- 
gard to governments of the United Na- 
tions in their liberated territories.” 


At once making clear to the world the 
broad intentions of U. S. foreign policy, 
Secretary Stettinius had drawn the cur- 
tain aside on the position of America as 
related to its British ally. In his press 
conference and later, he indicated that 
accusations of the State Department 
playing hush-hush with matters of con- 
cern to the public would be groundless 
now. His appointment of Archibald Mac- 
Leish was regarded as part of his policy 
of removing much of the secrecy sur- 
rounding State Department operations. 

But while the U. S. foreign policy was 
brought out for a public airing by the 
new Secretary and widely approved by 
the press, the public announcement of his 
Department appointments met no such 
united acclaim. Liberal papers, in par- 
ticular, regarded several of the State De- 
partment’s nominees with suspicion and 
some with frank alarm. 


By the end of the week, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee had con- 
cluded public hearings and approved the 
new appointees after a long debate and 
very close decision on the liberal Mr. 
MacLeish. No one doubted now that the 
Senate would confirm their decision. 
While the Committee’s recommendations 
were on the way to the Senate and the 
State Department got ready to function 
with all top men at work, speculation 
on future U. S. policy continued. 

That policy on Spain seemed on its 
way to headlines, especially with the 
recent appointment of Norman Armour, 
former Ambassador to Argentina, as 
Ambassador to Spain, and the resigua- 
tion of Carlton Hayes from that critical 
office. What this new diplomatic shift 
might mean in terms of foreign policy 
was not yet clear, but there was no 
doubt now that the State Department 
was in the spotlight and would continue 
to be in weeks to come. 


THE PACIFIC 


Tokyo No Tinderhox 


From two sources last week came warn- 
ings to the American public not to ex- 
pect miracles of the B-29 bombings of 
Tokyo, now an almost daily feature of 
the Pacific war. 

The OWI produced « statement which 
argued that the city of Tokyo was no 
tinderbox and that those who expected it 
to go up in flames at the drop of the 
first incendiary bomb would be disap- 
pointed. 

The other warning came from Brig. 
Gen. Haywood S. Hansell, in charge of 
the first bombings. None too sanguine 
about the results his bombers attained, 
he said the first raid was neither suc- 
cessful nor unsuccessful but rather ex- 
perimental. The raiders encountered un- 
expected weather and wind difficulties, 
he added, and failed by a lon, way to 
knock out their target, an aircraft fac- 
tory outside Tokyo. 

While the first B-29 attacks on Tokyo 
were considerably larger than the first 
B-17 attacks two years ago, on occupied 
Europe, they still were a long way from 
being the big raids German cities have 
since learned to expect. The Japs said 
there were 70 B-29s in the first raid. The 
U. S. Command did not name the number. 
Whatever the correct figure, it was cer- 
tainly not large. 

The Saipan bases are rot large enough 
to accommodate large armadas. Saipan 
itself is too small an island on which to 
have a sizeable air force. It is also too 
far away from logical targets. And cer- 
tainly the B-29 load limit of ten tons 
has to be considerably reduced for a 
Saipan-to-Tokyo raid. 

Wishful thinking that Tokyo would 
soon go up quickly in flames was soon 
debunked. Those who had been there 
since the big earthquake described its 
many modern steel structures, calling 
them as sound as the average European 
city. Moreover, the raids did not take 
Japanese people by surprise. Five months 
before, when Saipan fell, the warlords 
knew the bombings were inevitable and 
made plans. Years before Pearl Harbor 
Tokyo was equipped with air raid shel- 
ters, alarm systems and trained personnel 
to fight the raids. 

On Saipan, the days since the first 
bombings have been busy ones. Every 
reconnaissance raid has been a case- 
raid, studying wind and weather, targets 
and fighter opposition. B-29s have gone 
out over the Volcano and Bonin Islands 
between Saipan and Japan to destroy 
the bases from which the Japs ha’. + been 
raiding Saipan. New fields are being built 
on Saipan, Guam and Tinian. New men 
and new planes arrive every day. 
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IRE STRINGERS should receive 

more credit for the work they do, 
Cpl. Stan Hamiiton of Burnsville, W. 
Va., commented and he’s right. Fre- 
quently under fire and ulmost always 
drenched by sleet and rain, the wire 
teams labor on until their missions are 
completed. The result is a communica- 
tions system which boosts our combat 
efficiency several degrees upward. As 
Cpl. Hamilton remarked, the wiremen 
rarely receive recognition for their ef- 
forts, so the story of Pvt. John J. Pa- 
tukonis of the 35ist Infantry Regiment 
Wire Section deserves telling. His wire 
team, rushing a line to the 3rd Bat- 
talion, was working behind an anti- 
tank mine platoon which was sweeping 
the road leading to a small Italian 
town. Just outside the town the Ger- 
mans nailed them with a mortar and 
artillery barrage. One AT man fell with 
a serious wound. The remainder scat- 
tered and pulled back—except for Pvt. 
Patukonis. Despite shells falling around, 
he picked up the wounded GI, carried 
him to safety and then did some quick 
thinking. The 3rd Battalion needed 
communications and the _ casualty 
needed medical assistance. Patukonis 
acted swiftly. He cut into another phone 
line, called for a litter team and asked 
that two wiremen come up and assist 
in completing his original mission. 


Eleven days later this same Pvt. Patu- 
konis and his team were laying assault 
wire. SP guns and artillery had zeroed 
in on the road and the wiremen were 
frankly warned that the danger ahead 
was great. Work progressed swiftly and 
soon the team reached the line where 
direct enemy observation began. Patu- 
konis again donned his thinking cap 
and decided it was senseless to risk 
more than one life—his own. Directing 
the others to stay back, he completed 
the line despite continuous shellfire. 
Then the South Boston, Mass., private 
sauntered back through the target zone 
to rejoin his buddies and the whole 
team started home to receive its next 
assignment. 


RTILLERY and mortars raked the 

hillside, pinning down Company 
K of the 35i1st Infantry. Sgt. William J. 
Schornbus of Trenton, N. J., detected 
an enemy machine gun nest in a build- 
ing perched atop the crest. Motivning 
a patrol together, he began crawling 
along a shallow rise. They were less 
than 200 yards from the house when a 
doughboy tripped a mine. The explosion 
drew a hail of machine gun fire. Pfc. 
John McFarland of Welch, W. Va., ex- 
posed himself to carry his wounded 
buddy back to cover. Sgt. Schornbus, 
though stunned and bruised by the ex- 






















































plosion, meanwhile had raced ahead of 
his men to a shed less than 100 yards 
from the hilltop strongpoint..He paused 
for a moment and then ran directly 
across to the house, jumping through 
the doorway with a shout for the Ger- 
mans to surrender. Two gave up. More 
were moving about in the next room. 
Schornbus added them to his bag. Al- 


together the house yielded 28 Krauts.: 


Pvt. McFarland and the others had 
come up by then. The doughboys man- 
aged to manhandle the German ma- 
chine guns into new firing positions 
just as the Germans struck back with a 
counterattack. Cut to pieces by their 
own bullets, the Krauts withdrew in 
disorder. Then Sgt. Schornbus and his 
men brought their mortar into action. 
Six rounds—two of them direct hits— 
knocked out a single remaining enemy 
machine gun nest. Things quieted after 
that and Sgt. Schornbus had time to 
tally up the box score. There were now 
58 prisoners, 12 of them wounded. The 
bodies of 20 more Germans were 
sprawled on the hilltop. All in all, Com- 
pany K decided, it was a profitable day. 


S PFC. Phil Bittman of Park Rapids, 

Minn., points out, most of us ac- 
quire a belief that generals were never 
anything else. When you think it over, 
you realize that the doctor probably 
didn’t paddle new-born Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and then pin on the four 
stars, but it’s still hard to think of the 
Supreme Allied Expeditionary Force 
Commander as anything else but a gen- 
eral. Pfc. Bittman doesn’t have that 
trouble at all because in 1940 Lt. Col. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was at Ft. Lewis, 
Wash., commanding his old outfit, the 
lst Battalion of the 15th Infantry. 
Thinking back, Pfc. Bittman remem- 
bers the general as pretty much an 
average CO. He wasn’t too.GI nor was 
he too easy. Once during Saturday 
morning leather inspection Colonel 
Eisenhower headed straight for Pfc. 
Bittman and examined his holster. 
"Good job,” the colonel commented. 
"I did it with saddle soap, sir,” Pfc. 
Bittman replied. It didn’t seem very 
exciting at the time but in retro- 
spect Pfc. Bittman likes to think it 
was a longer conversation than most 
see can boast with General Eisen- 
ower. 


VERY cloud may have a silver lining 
but convincing grasshopper pilots 
that the adage is true is something else. 
Overcast Italian skies spell trouble for 
the light artillery observation planes. 
Take, for example, the flier who recently 
lost his way in the clouds, finally spot- 
ted a landing site and nosed earthward. 
It wasn’t until the ack-ack blossomed 


A British tank on the 5th Army front got into trouble when a road, weakened 

by the long rains, collapsed and plunged the tank into a nearby river. Here 

two Tommies of a salvage unit attempt to fasten a cable to the tank so that 
. it can be pulled back into service. 
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Keeping One Ear To The Ground 


CAN YOU hear an 88 which is going to hit you? 
”"Yes,” said Pvt. William Hook, South African armored car veteran of 
the desert campaign. "If the gun is far enough away, you can hear it just 


in time to duck.” 


”"That’s wrong,” replied Pfc. John Glidewell of New Madrid, Mo., 1ith 
Armored Infantry Battalion doughboy. ”An 88 struck six feet from me and 
I didn’t hear a sound. Only a miracle saved me.” 

"If the shell is going to hit you, it is impossible to hear it,” contradicted 
Pfc. Wieclaw of Wyandotte, Mich., who has served with both the 3rd Infantry 
and the lst Armored divisions. "We heard one go by just in time to scramble 
from our truck. The second hit the truck and we didn’t-hear a sound until 


after we’d seen it explode.” 


To settle the argument we went to Major George Frye of Birmingham, 
Mich., an 88th Division headquarters artillery officer. 

”An 88,” he said, "leaves the gun traveling 2,600 feet per second. Sound 
travels at 1,100 feet per second. If the shell is going to score a direct hit 
you cannot hear it. If it is goinig over but will land close enough for shrapnel 
to hit you there might be time to hear but not time to react and duck. The 
same holds for a 75 mm. pack model. I had one miss my jeep and hit 20 yards 


away. I saw it before I heard it. 


"It may be possible to hear a German 105 or 170 but not the 88. One 
reason some fellows may believe they have heard an 88 come in is that many 
people believe all self-propelled German guns are 88s. The Germans also 
have SP-150 howitzers and even some SP-105s. Just because it was an SP 
doesn’t mean it was a high velocity gun.” 

That's the official answer. You can’t hear the one that’s going to hit 


you. You take it from there. 




















that he realized he was about to come 
down on Bologna airport. Another note- 
worthy adventure which has nothing 
to do with the weather was that of Lt. 
John T. Hayden of Velders, Wis., who 
flies for a field artillery unit. Lt. Hay- 
den took off on a mission just as the 
engineers received orders to level a new 
landing strip close behind the front- 
line. Shortly thereafter ack-ack drilled 
a hole in one gas tank. With the other 
almost empty, Lt. Hayden edged over 


friendly territory at the spot where . 


the engineers’ bulldozer was completing 
the new strip. He came in safely but 
the coincidence aroused a natural sus- 
picion among the engineers. ’Are we,” 
they asked belligerently, "expected to 
begin building a landing field every time 


- you fellows start back for a forced 


landing?” 


T IS the little human things, like let- 

ters to Santa Claus, which wreak 
havoc in a world regulated by directives 
and SOP’s. It was rather a nice letter 
and ran: 

"Subject: Christmas Gifts 

To : Santa Claus, Hq. Det., North 
Pole Hs 

1. Receipt acknowledged for eighteen 
(18) bars of soap and two (2) boxes of 
hard candy received 10 Dec. 44. 

2. Respectfully request one (1) bottle 
of whiskey, Scotch, Black and White, on 
25 Dec. 44. Character during past year: 
excellent. 

3. Attention invited to the fact Claus, 
Santa, will have one helluva lot better 
chance of getting through to the 5th 
Army if he trades Donner and Blitzen 
for a couple of mules.” 

”"T suppose mentioning the North Pole 
normally would give away a unit loca- 
tion, but it doesn’t seem to matter in 
this case,” Lt. Edward H. Ziegner of 
Indianapolis observed, and he censored 
it without a cut. Then the letter was 
taken straight to the advance echelon 
of the nearest APO and handed to Cpl. 
Pat Gorman of Albuquerque, N. M. 
"This presents something of a prob- 
lem,” was Cpl. Gorman’s thoughtful 
verdict. "I’ve served with this APO for 
two*years and this is the first letter 
to Santa Claus we ever handled.” Set. 
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John J. Stockmal of Nesquehoning, Pa., 
was called in. ’For five years in civilian 
life and two in this man’s Army I’ve 
worked for the U. S. Post Office and 
nothing like this ever came up,” Sgt. 
Stockmal muttered. "Letters addressed 
to Santa Claus, Indiana, yes. Letters to 
Santa Claus at the North Pole, no. The 
Army must be going to hell.” A con- 
ference ensued and when finally the 
decision was made there was a big 
"Return to Sender” in one corner of the 
letter and underneath were the words, 
"Insufficient Address,” "Not in Direc- 
tory” and "Addressee Unknown.” On 
the whole, the Army Post Office ac- 
quitted itself admirably. Mentally some 
might have pictured a clerk fruitlessly 
hunting Claus, Santa, in the ”C’” file 
and then bucking the letter to the 
Central Postal Directory. Nothing like 
that happened at all, although senti- 
mentalists may feel sympathy for the 
man who stamped ”Addressee Un- 
known.” In civilian life the poor chap 
must have gone through December in 
a fog of bewilderment, wistfully wonder- 
ing who those fat fellows with the white 
beards and funny red suits were. 


For THE infantryman shivering it 
out in his foxhole there may be 4 
little consolation in the fact that the 
German landser across the line is colder 
and even more miserable. Take the 
word of Lt. Wolfgang Lehman of New 
Rochelle, N. J., who has interrogated 
hundreds of them, that the Germans 
winter clothing is only adequate” and 
doesn’t measure up to our own. The 
average German PW shows up in heavy 
underwear, his uniform, a sweater an 

overcoat, and with one of those curious, 
camouflaged combination poncho and 
shelter half. So far, none of the civilian 
clothing reportedly collected within 
Germany has been detected. Apparently 
it went either to the Eastern Front oF 
to the new Volks-grenadier units shoes 
the Rhine. The poncho-shelter hal 

isn’t much help during a rain or snow 
storm but the Germans don’t comp! . 
"After five years in the Army a man © 
used to being wet and uncomfortable, 


the PWs tell Lt. Lehman. 
—Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
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verybody's 
Fagged Out 


Life Without Butts Is Possible 
If Ya Wanna Call That Living 


By Sgt. HARRY SHERSHOW 
Staff Correspondent 


F ALL the shouts accompanying 

the current cigarette shortage in 
the United States, the cries of ”Give 
‘em up!” have become the most obnox- 
ious, so far as the smokers themselves 
are concerned. 

This is a grand opportunity to give 
up "the dangerous habit,” say the 
happy non-smokers to the unhappy 
smokers. And there’s little further 
comfort for the smokers when the vice- 
president of the Anti-Cigarette Alli- 
ance cheerfully observes that the 
shortage “is a good thing if it stays 
that way for a long time, but would 
be much better if it got any worse.” 

Old war-horse theories about the evils 
of tobacco have been dusted off and 
circulated again among the nation’s 
smokers. Men who claim to be authori- 
ties on the dangers of tobacco an- 
nounce somberly that smoking deducts 
11 years from a life span and hold up, 
as specimens, deadly snakes which 
have been treated with tobacco smoke 
and which dangle, unconscious, from 
the lecturer’s finger. Men with horrible 
faces, it is rumored, have been hired to 
display themselves as victims of the 
tobacco habit. 

The cudgel being brandished over 
the heads of the smokers also has been 
taken up by physicians and health 
bureaus. They offer tobacco substitutes 
to anyone thinking seriously of break- 
ing away. Some of the prescriptions 
handed down range from chamomile 
tea, a bitter drink; pulverized ginger to 
be used as snuff; gentian, sassafras, 
lovage, licorice flag and marshmallow 
to be chewed and Turkish baths, to 
just plain will power. 

But to all of these temptations, the 
60-odd million Americans including 
service men, who smoke have turned a 
deaf ear and held up a nicotine- 
stained finger in rebuke. They see no 
harm in cigarettes other than the frus- 
tration in not being able to buy them. 
Besides, the medical profession has 
given them a sort of hollow support. 


OCTORS agree that cigarettes 

don’t do you any particular good, 
but also they don’t do you any particu- 
lar harm. They know that smoking 
dulls the taste glands and thereby im- 
pairs the appetite, but beyond that, 
it’s anybody’s diagnosis. Some people 
who have lived to be 100; claimed that 
they got there by never touching a 
cigarette. But just as many live to the 
Same age and attribute their longevity 
to the fact that they smoke incessantly. 
And that leaves nothing from which to 
draw conclusions. 


Not to be left out of the controversy 
and also to let people know that they 
are still around studying their neigh- 
bors, psychologists have come up with 
a new think question: "Why do you 
smoke at all?” 

Everyone has his own answer to that 
one;-some habitual smokers have two 
or three answers. Some people smoked 
because they had "war nerves,” some 
because their brothers or sisters did. 
One girl admitted that she took up 
smoking because her father had told 
her not to, and now she liked it so 
much she didn’t want to stop. Another 
fellow said that he had started on 
cornsilk and had switched to tobacco 
when corn was out of season. 

_ One popular reason given for smok- 
ing was that it wastes time. As a mat- 
ter of fact, cigarette smoking is used 
in place of clocks in many cases. For 
instance, you can get into the doctor’s 
Office in two cigarettes; into the bar- 
ber’s chair in three. You can finish a 
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beer in one cigarette and a highball in 
two—if you are fast. 

As a matter of fact, the psychologists 
are pretty worried about the whole 
thing. They reason that the smoking 
habit has been built up over a long pe- 
riod of time, and if America suddenly 
has to stop smoking, the psychological 
reaction could be dangerous. Neuroses 
might come a dime a dozen. As an out- 
let, the whole country might turn to 
drink for a while. And until the read- 
justment was made, the nation’s eco- 
nomic pattern might be disrupted by a 
sharp outbreak of inefficiency in fac- 
tories, offices and farms. 

Neutral statisticians, who have also 
become involved in the heated argu- 
ment, have contributed facts and fi- 
gures. They estimate that three out 
of every four males and two out of 
every five females over 16 use tobacco 
in one form or another. Ninety per 
cent of the smokers favor the-cigarette. 
In 24 hours they inhale and exhale 
enough smoke to throw a smoke screen 
27 feet high and three feet wide around 
Manhattan Island. As a conservative 
estimate, smokers spend 100,000 man- 
hours daily reaching for cigarettes and 
striking matches. The average smoker 
doesn’t want to be broken of the habit, 
though he often thinks about it. 


UT WHETHER they want to or not, 

a lot of smokers are going to have to 
give up smoking anyway, the ’experts” 
say. They base these gloomy observa- 
tions on the prospects of the shortage 
becoming worse and remaining that 
way for at least a year. Nobody seems 
to know why, but everyone is trying 
to find the answer, including the Sen- 
ate Meade Committee and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Already, volumes- of ”answers” to the 
chaotic problem have been brewed and 
the current analyses are stacking up 
like this: 5 


Civilians are buying against future 
needs. This kind of hoarding is clean- 
ing out dealers quickly and, as a re- 
sult, shelves are bare most of the time. 


The black markets are flourishing. 
It is said that if you have enough 
money and a strong craving you can 
buy all the cigarettes you want in al- 
leys and on street corners for prices 
ranging from 20 to 60 cents a package. 
The supply, it seems, is following the 
boys with the money. 


The military requirements are sap- 
ping the market. Already the armed 
forces takes one out of every five cig- 
arettes for shipment overseas. 


Civilians, like the soldiers, are smok- 
ing more than they ever did. 


There is a shortage of a few thou- 
sand workers in the cigarette industry 
and this is said to be one factor slow- 
ing down production. The workers, it 
is claimed, are deserting the tabacco 
trade for higher-paying positions in 
war plants. 


And serving as an irritant to the 
entire situation is the fact that cigar- 
ette production is way up and has 
broken all its own records. 


Today, the situation has become 
chaotic and, for most smokers, the 
nearest thing to a disaster. 


For a few Americans, though, the 
chaos has meant some benefits. The 
black marketers and racketeers are 
reportedly becoming rich. And for the 
tobacco tradesmen, the _ shortage 
brought a boost in prestige. Even the 
stoical wooden Indian, with sawdust 
Still in his eyes, is today better off than 
the last man in a cigarette line. The 
gag-writers are profiting, too, because 
it is giving them a new source of hu- 
mor. One of the best jokes to come up 
~—- week was: ”Ask the man who owns 
oné.” 









One way to stop smoking is to read- 

just your stomach to drinking bicar- 

bonate of soda when you get up. 
Tastes lousy, doesn’t it? 














You also can shun any trace of tobacco smoke by using a gas mask. This keeps 
your head clear and your friends mystified, particularly if you're playing 
poker. Recommended for anti-social people. 


a Ae 


Still another solution is to kill the urge for cigarettes by sticking to a simple 





diet. So then you go out to dinner with some monster who orders everything 


in the house. Got a fag, chum? 
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What They re Reading 


Very few Ameri- 
can soldiers in 
the Mediterranean 
Theater will have a 
chance to read Van 
Wyck Brooks’ "The 
World of Washing- 
ton Irving.” Nor is it 
likely that the mas- 
sive volume will 
find a place among 
the selections of 
the Council on 
Books in Wartime, 
which gets out the 
paper-bound reprints for free distribu- 
tion to troops overseas. 

For the American soldier, however, 
defending the American way of life, 
1 us book has a meaning quite apart 
from that suggested by the title. 

"The World of Washington Irving” is 
rich in new insights, touching on many 
aspects of our post-Revolutionary his- 
tory. In the pages on Thomas Jefferson, 
for example, Brooks gives us a memor- 
able portrait of the ideas and attain- 
ments of one of the greatest of Ameri- 
cans. an American who helped mold 
our government and whose influence 
reached out to affect European think- 
ers. The ideas for which Jefferson stood 
remain valid today. 

When Jefferson lived in France, he 
saw it whole, taking from it what he 
thought woula be useful for America 
but despising the phases of society that 
he felt were at odds with the American 
form of government. 

A patrician by birth but a democrat 
by conviction, Jefferson went about to 
find out for himself. Listen to Brooks’ 
report: 

"A careful observer, he accepted 
nuthine whatever on rumor.—he veri- 
fied every report with his own eyes,— 
and nothing could have been more 
shocking than what his eyes beheld of 
the consequence of hereditary rank and 
irresnonsible power. 

"He was horrified by a regime that 
used peasants as cannon fodder in wars 
that were precipitated by a prostitute’s 
whim, that shut men up in the Bastille 
for expressing an opinion, and crushed 
the many with taxes to maintain a few. 

"Traveling through the country, he 
saw the haggard peasants. visited them 
in their hovels and ate their black 
bread. He looked into their pots and 
kettles and secretly tried their wretched 


beds and, filled with wrath over all this 
misery, he longed to apply his knowl- 
edge to’the statesmanly task of soften- 
ing their beds and their lot.” 

Jefferson wrote letters to his friends 
at home condemning the characters of 
the reigning sovereigns of Europe, an- 
alyzing their weak minds and over- 
stuffed bedies. He said that "these ani- 
mals had become without mind and 
powerless, and so will every hereditary 
monarch be after a few generations.” 

Jefferson was, like Ben Franklin, one 
of those richly endowed early Ameri- 
cans. His curiosity was limitless, as was 
his willingness to study to find the 
answers. Brooks recalls that he was "a 
fine musician, a skillful draughtsman, 
an architect and a mathematician, a 
naturalist, astronomer and physicist as 
well as a statesman.” 

A man of such far-ranging mind was 
bound to be an inventor of gadgets that 
would simplify and enrich life. Among 
Jefferson’s inventions were a plough, a 
sundial, an adjustable bookcase, a port- 
able reading and writing desk, a phae- 
ton, a swivel chair, a lock-dock (or the 
forerunner of the modern dry-dock) for 
laying up vessels, a chaise lounge, a 
leather buggy top, a folding ladder, a 
hexagonal lantern, a two-way dumb- 
waiter and a sheltered weather vane. 
He improved the existing lamps and de- 
vised a mechanism for opening and 
shutting double doors. 

But his great gift to America, like his 
unforgettable words, "life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,” in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, was his be- 
lief that ordinary men were fit to rule 
their own lives. 

Speaking of the America of the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century and 
of Jefferson’s view of that America, 
Brooks writes: 

”American;, who had been forced to 
live with a certain adventurous inde- 
pendence, had come to t:ust themselves 
and one another; and this trust in hu- 
man nature, in the good sense co! com- 
mon men,—this was in fact the great 
American wager. 

"It was a natural outgrowth of Ameri- 
can conditions, and it was something 
new under the sun, assuming for the 
first time that men were generally 
grown up, that the masses were no 
longer children to be coddled or bullied. 
They could be trusted to set things right 
in the long run, they could not be fooled 





”] understand there’s some comedy relief in the second act.” 


’all the time’; and this was ’the uaques- 
tionable republicanism of the American 
mind.’ 


"It was the rulers, Jefferson felt, who 
should be watched and checked, and he 
welcomed ’a little rebellion now and 
then.’ For it was his belief that ’the 
moral sense, or conscience, is as mu:h 
a part of man as his leg or arm’ and 
that men could therefore be trusted to 
check themselves. 

"This was the American wager, and 
perhaps it was to remain a wager until 
all the social philosophies had been 
tried and weighed, but ‘t was this that 
made America, as Turgot saic, the hope 
of the world,’ while for Jefferson Amer- 
ica was ’acting for all mankind’.” 


THE WORLD OF WASHINGTON IRV- 
ING—By Van Wyck Brooks; Dutton, 
New York; 3.75. 

—Cpl. HOWARD TAUBMAN 


BOOK NOTES 


George Bernard Shaw, author of 
plays, books and the recent ”Every- 
body’s Political What’s What,” recently 
took time out to scald certain current 
ideas. World War II, he said, is ”a mere 
bubble in the froth of history”; he de- 
clared that the trial of Adolf Hitler 
will prevent no future wars and that 
the Fuehrer would probably end up in 


George Price’s "'Who’s In Charge Here? 


a vice-regal lodge in Dublin; he snorted 
back at the notion that women were 
better fitted to keep the peace than 
men. ”’Men are pugnacious,” said Shaw, 
"and women are very pugnacious.” 

- > . 


The first anthology of stories and 
articles from Yank, the Army Weekly, 
will be released next March. The book 
will include selections written by Yank’s 
war-wide staff of GI correspondents and 
edited by Yank’s staff in New York. Dut- 
ton was selected publisher by having its 
name drawn from a hat. 

a * > 


John Gunther, celebrated popular 
historian of "Inside Europe” and "In- 
side Asia,” has now turned fiction writer 
with a new novel on diplomatic intrigue 
inside neutral, Istanbul. The book, called 
”’The Troubled Midnight,” has just been 
completed. It’s scheduled for spring 
publication by Harpers. 


H. Allen Smith, author of ”Low Man 
on a Totem Pole,” ’Life in a Putty Knife 
Factory” and the recent ”Lost in the 
Horse Latitudes,” has a brother now 
serving with the American Red Cross in 
Italy. The brother of the brittle-hu- 
mored Smith, who has written no books 
whatsoever, says that what he misses 
most in Italy are popcorn and hard- 
shelled crabs. His name is Samuel. 





Fantasy 


Can it be true I hold you in my arms? 

Hold heaven in my arms? Or do I dream 

This moment sweet so close? Such music 
charms 

My soul to rapture—That it now does 
seem 

We float upon a rosy cloud,—we fly 

Exploring rainbow hues, we climb the 
heights, 

We join the spheric music of the sky 

“oe bells and multicolored 

ght-. 

When is a dream a dream? When is it 
real? 

Is flesh a phantasy? Will I awake 

To find you by my side? Or will I feel 

Such loneliness as shattered dreams 
can make? 

This Parnes I shall keep! Under this 
spe 

We'll drift in dream together—all is 


well! 
—Lt. Col. Paul F. Loizeaux 


Conquered And Conqueror 


Before and after 

Was your spirit two, 

Or has the laughter 

Of those days that once you knew 
Now. died? 


Your eyes, that smiled 
On me and*wished me well, 
Had once beguiled 
Another’s love, or hell 

Has lied. 


And he who thrilled 

To the warmth of your kisses 

Once had filled 

Your heart with courage, and the blisses 
Ot a loved one’s pride: 


But I may never 
Know how he tought 
Us and fell, nor sever 
Your soul from the thought 
Of how you cried. 
—T-4 Lawrence W. Shenfield 
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Whiskey Is Risky 


I’ve seen today a GI poster 

Of which we're urged to make the 
moster: 

"Whiskey is risky.” 

Straight talk, man to man—and sorely 
needed. 

For who knows what rules of manly 
moderation might have gone un- 
heeded 

(And wild oats seeded) 

As Christmas nears 

(And gay New Year’s)— 


e tomorrow ines 
ther strife. 


1 have found anovl™ 
s my sorrow. 


today—4 


OTATION 


today. 


! 


tomorrow! 


here 
- Ellsworth 


—Cpl. Ray 


if 


* 
| 


Ww 
My 


ill 


| 


Had we not known the truth 

About this menace to our youth. 

"Whiskey is risky.” Should we 

Walk past that barrel house 

On Corso Garibaldi 

Ignoring scotch and rye 

In fifths and quarts? 

(It might cause warts!) 

And nutty Bourbon? 

(For fear of burpin’!) 

The problem here, we see,—btt clear! 
The gist: 

Where is this whiskey we must not 


risk? 
—Cpl. W. S. Westcott 


Little Bankroll 


Little bankroll, ere we part 
Let me press you to my heart. 


All the month I worked for you, 
Slaved and toiled and sweated, too. 


Little bankroll, in a day 
You and I will go away 


To some gay and festive spot. 
I'll return ... but you will not. 
—Pvt. G. G. Sybert 


Homeward 

The crystal air of autumn envelopes me 
As I walk slowly in the moonlight. 
My thoughts turn to times we strolled 
Hand-in-hand. 
And I wonder if the stars twinkle more 

often now : 
Or if it’s the night breeze that brings 


water to my eyes. 
—Pvt. Padraic Duggan 


Postlude 
What happens when the bugles cease 
to spill 


Their early morning song across the 
hill? 

And once-clean guns are laid aside to 
ust— 


r 
And once-strong men are crumbling 
piles of dust? 


What happens when the tattered ban- 
ners fall 

Defeated—and the final battle call 

Has died away across the distant fields, 

And friend and foe alike lay down the 
shields? 


What happens when the treaty inks are 
da 


Pa , am refuse to kill—refuse to die? P 
When battle-wearied men go hom 
again— 9 

Tell me warrior, what happens then 
—Pfc. Maynard Johnsen 
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Not For The Boys... 


Don’t call soldiers boys.’ That’s one 

ofa dozen dont’s listed in a new book- 
et guiding USO-Camp Show enter- 
tainers headed overseas. Some of the 
others are: don’t talk down to soldiers; 
don’t gripe; don’t sympathize too 
much; don’t argue with fellow enter- 
fainers in public; don’t limit attention 
to officers; don’t gamble with service 
men; don’t use dirty gags or gags that 
discriminate against race, creed or 
color, and don’t wave the flag. Title of 
the booklet is "A Guide To The Fox- 
hole Circuit.” Some soldiers would add 
another don’t—don’t call it the ’Fox- 
hole Circuit.” Many an infantryman 
has looked in many a foxhole without 
finding anyone there but himself. It’s 
a slight point, but it should be taken. 
Paramount once made a movie 
talled, "Sign of the Cross.” In it Cecil 
B. De Mille glamorized ancient Rome 
by means of long-haired, otherwise 
taked ladies being tied to posts and 
by having Claudette Colbert take a 
tath in goats’ milk. She slapped the 
teamy waves in front of her very 
teverly and the audience lapped it up. 
Now Paramount is going to reissue the 
hovie—with one change. A sequence 
will be tacked on in which American 
var planes fly over modern Rome. That 
should just about milk the epic dry. 


Young Men With A Horne... 


Harriet Van Horne is as sensible a 
columnist as you will find. She is un- 
like others in that she doesn’t hesi- 
ate to pan entertainers she likes. Now 
t's Bing Crosby and Frank Sinatra. 
Bing has changed his radio show, once 
hoted for its nonchalant and intelli- 
tent breeziness. No more comedy 
guests, no more banter—and Harriet 
&ys "the result is a show that’s hard 
ll from a record session on a local 
sation.” As for Sinatra, Harriet fears 

boyishness is turning to brashness. 
the went to one of his shows and re- 
brted: "Two of his impromptu re- 
larks to the audience were in de- 
tdedly poor taste. I wished those little 
who comprised a tense and pant- 
tg segment of the audience, had 
nied home and studied their alge- 















Spotlight Reunions... 
Columbia Pictures wanted a swell 
kd-off for their new movie, ”To- 
ther Again,” starring Irene Dunne 
td Charles Boyer. Columbia arranged 
lave a score of veterans reunited 
rth their wives in a surprise meeting, 
‘be attended only by the vets, their 
Vise 16 camermen, i5 reporters and 
Dunne in a photogenic gown. The 
t t did get a lot ef publicity, but 
Eade Mrs. Esther Hoppe of Brook- 
hg very mad. Said Mrs. Hoppe, spill- 
Many a grain of truth: ”For sub- 
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Lovely Linda Darnell is the girl who answers your letters to the editor on GI 
Journal, American Expeditionary Station radie programs. That dreamy look, 
though, is probably for the photographer, not from your letter. ° 





jecting these men and their wives to 
the humiliation of a publie reunion, I 
hope every decent American boycotts 
the picture "Together Again’ to show 
them that the public resents such 
an insult to human dignity and that 
it cannot be maneuvered and ex- 
ploited without a show of resentment 
and contempt for those responsible.” 


Beale Street Blues... 


William Handy, "Father of the 
Blues,” journeyed down to the dark 
Memphis street which he has immor- 
talized in song, along with ’St. Louis 
Blues” and ”’Memphis Blues.” He shook 
his silver hairs at the jukebox blare 
and gashed rugs and said jive is here 
today, gone tomorrow. Then he took 
it back a little. "Not long ago,” he said, 
*T heard a Harry James recording of my 
”*Memphis Blues” . . . and I recognized 
only one strain. I was just about ready 
to write him a letter of protest when 
my royalties on the Harry James re- 
cording came in. They were for 5,600 
dollars. They seldom run over 300.” 


Beachhead ... 


The average kiss runs to between 
ten and 13 feet of film. In "The Con- 
spirators,” Paul Henreid lingers on 
Hedy Lamarr’s lips through 42 feet, a 
record—on the screen. 


One On The House... 


The movie makers bend a big ear to 
the ideas of small theater owners, the 
bustling little men who have to have 
the gum scraped off seat-bottoms and 
shoo couples home after the last show. 
"The Motion Picture Herald” prints 
their blunt, sincere comment, even 
when it hurts. J. L. Thayer of Ray- 
mond, N. H., wrote about "Make Your 
Own Bed” like this: "It drew a good 
crowd. The audience laughed and 
howled through it. Personally, I 
thought the picture and the stars were 
terrible. However, who am I to judge?” 
Of ”’Take It Big,” A. E. Hancock of 
Columbia, City, Ind., wrote: ”I have seen 
worse, but I cannot remember when” 
and then went on to express his be- 
lief that Hollywood either is running 
out of ideas or is figuring that in an 
era of easy money anything will fill 
up the seats. —Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 


Like many of her movie ventures, 
Mae West’s current Broadway ve- 
hicle, "Catherine Was Great,” got 
the critics’ "least likely to succeed” 
verdict. But the ticket-buyers keep 
right on flocking to see Mae in the 
role of the amorous Empress. 


° 





The Air 





Program Jottings 


FOR AUDIENCES tuned into AES 
Rome, the "Mediterranean Church of 
the Air” will go on the air today (Sun- 
day) at a new time: 1630 hours. 


7 * . 


NEWEST show headed for the AES 
airlanes will feature Mildred Bailey, 
recently elected "Queen of the Blues” 
in New York, swinging out on a pro- 
gram of her own. Advance notices 
hold it out as a top-notch program. 

— > 


TOP FOVORITE in the States this 
week, according to latest dispatches, 
is still the sentimental "I'll Walk 
Alone,” by Sammy Cohn and Julie 
Stein. Sheet music and record sales 
and the choice of America’s dance 
bands still put it at the top of the lists. 
Returning to popularity with the ap- 
proaching holidays is Irving Berlin's 
seasonal hit, ’"White Christmas.” 


BOOMING record sales are indica- 
cated by the sudden outcropping of 
record shops in Broadway holes-in-the- 
wall and on side streets, now that the 
big recording companies and the mu- 
sicians’ union have ended their long 
squabble and the dance bands can 
once again get their wax discs ready 
for needling. First to record when the 
fracas was over was Vaughn Monroe, 
who rounded up his sleepy then and 
songstress Marilyn Duke (of the gold- 
en tresses), rushed them by train and 
cab to the Victor studio and cut the 
pop novelty, "The Trolley Song.” 


* * * 


SAMMY KAYE continued to stick by 
his rule that his bandsmen must be 
able to sing when they don’t play. He’s 
just hired three new members, all of 
them double-threaters: George Hines, 
guitarist, who formerly warbled for 
Enoch Light; Lenny Rogers, trumpeter, 
who sang with Harold Aloma and his 
Hawaiians; and Lou Shérwood, also a 
trumpeter, who used to solo with Nat 
Brandwynne’s band. 

- . + 


STILL TOP man on all radio polls, 
Bob "Siphon-snout” Hope has given the 
National War Fund the sixth 25,000- 
dollar royalty check to come in on his 
book, ”I Never Left Home.” Second to 





Hope in radio popularity, according to 
the latest polls, are Fibber McGee and 
Molly. 

* . 

JIMMY DURANTE and Garry Moore 
continue to star in the AES Comedy 
Caravan, beamed through Italy. Lis- 
teners this week heard Durante pull his 
first *near-blue” gag on the air, center- 
ing around the word ’abroad.” On paper 
it looked all right, but Jimmy’s reading 
gave it a hotfoot. 


Portrait In Miniature 


STILL IN the spotlight, as he’s been 
for 28 years from the Big Top of the 
Mighty Haag Circus to the Great White 
Way, is Harry James, one of the great- 
est trumpeters of modern times. Born 
under the Big Top, his Pop the band- 
leader and his Mom the bareback rider, 
Harry learned fast. At four he was a 
contortionist, at six a drummer, at eight 
a serious student of music. 

School, followed by dance band jobs, 
took him to Benny Goodman’s band in 
1937. And in 1940, he swung out with 
his own outfit. His rise was little short 
of phenomenal. Three of his records sold 
well over a million copies each. Harry’s 
Music Makers, one of the largest among 
modern dance bands with 33 members, 
boasts an outstanding string section of 
13 fiddlers. 

Standing six-foot-one, Harry James 
weighs 175 pounds, has dark hair and 
blue eyes. In July, 1942, he married 
Betty ’*The Body” Grable. 


Birthday Party 


THE FIRST of the Mediterranean’s 
American Expeditionary Stations, Casa- 
blanca, was two years old this week. 
Founded in the days of wadi and djebel 
and put together from equipment that 
was borrowed, requisitioned, procured 
and scrounged from all available 
sources, radio station Casablanca is still 
on the air. 

In two years, AES crews have estab- 
lished 15 stations beginning in Morocco 
and networking the Mediterranean The- 
ater through Tunisia, Sicily and up the 
Italian boot. Seven of these stations are 
still operating; eight, once in the center 
of Allied troop activities, have since 
been closed. —Sgt. ED PARKER 
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By A Staff Writer . 


EW YEAR’S Day, 1935, was a be- 

e-yootiful day in Pasadena! Stan- 
ford University, the Pacific Coast 
champion, had the mighty Bones 
Hamilton and all kinds of optimism, 
despite the memory of its upset loss to 
Columbia in the Rose Bowl a year be- 
fore. The country was singing "Stars 
Vell On Alabama,” and the boys in the 
back room figured that probably there 
couldn’t have been a better omen to 
tip them off on the outcome of the 
game. 

The Indians scored first, and then 
somebody switched the script. A couple 
of Alabama stars named Howell and 
Hutson began throwing and catching 
passes, respectively, and the whole Ala- 
bama team fell on Hamilton. "Bama 


went back home with a 29-13 victory. , 


Today, almost 11 years later, the 
Groen Bay Packers meet the New York 
Giants for the National Professional 
League title and if the Packers win, 
it’s likely that the difference will have 
been that same Hutson—first name 
Don. 

This is the slim end’s tenth year in 
professional football, and everybody 
from Grantland Rice to the newsie on 
the corner admits that Don is the 
greatest pass receiver in the business. 
Every time he steps on a football field 
he sets some kind of record, and 
though he has been threatening to re- 
tire for at least three years, he still 
keeps stepping on football fields. 

He scored 85 points on touchdowns 
and extra points this year to lead the 
league in scoring, something he does 
monotonously often. He made the 
league’s All-Star team, another 
achievement which he has made a 
habit. And in the only two games in 
which he didn’t score, the Packers lost. 

With Hutson the Packers have won 
four sectional titles and in 1941 fin- 
ished in a tie with the Chicago Bears, 
who beat them in a post-season play- 
off. A win today would mean their 


Pro Football's Greatest Receiver 
Can Catch Anything They Throw 





Before a game Hutson talks things over with Green Bay’s coach Curly Lam- 
beau and halfback Irv Comp, his current passer. 


third league championship. And every 
year they haven’t been on top, they’ve 
finished second. 

Through most of this time, Hutson 
has been the Packers’ chief scoring 
threat. Green Bay’s offense usually 
consists of a line buck, an end run and 
a pass to Hutson. 


OW GOOD Is Hutson? has been a 

standard pro football debate for 
years. Hutson has succeeded in over- 
shadowing no less than four passers, 
and in a game where the guy who 
throws the ball gets more attention 
than the guy who catches it, that’s no 
mean accomplishment. Arnie Herber 
was Hutson’s first pitcher and the two 
broke records all over the place. 


When Herber decided to give up pro- 
fessional football, everyone said Hut- 
son was done, too, but Don went right 
on to break more records with the help 
of Cecil Isbell. Then Isbell retired, and 
in the past two years Hutson has been 
scoring his touchdowns on aerials by 
Tony Canadeo.and Irv Comp. Though 
neither is up to the Herber-Isbell 
standard, that hasn’t hurt Hutson ma- 
terially. 

There are taller men in the National 
League than Hutson and there are 
faster, but there is none trickier. And 
therein lies his success. His change-of- 
pace running has made more defensive 
backs look silly than you can shake a 
substitute at. In 1941 Dr. Jock Suther- 


land had. the Brooklyn Dodgers right 








in the thick of the Eastern Division 
race until they played an intersectiona} 
match with Green Bay. Merlyn Condit 
former Carnegie Tech great, and , 
fine defender against passes in co}. 
lege, was the Dodgers’ safetyman, byt 
before Hutson had finished ducking 
and stopping and side-stepping, Condit 
was a nervous wreck. 

Hutson’s specialty is loping out of 
the line as though he weren’t even in 
on the play, then suddenly dashing 
past the secondary in a burst of speed 
and taking a pass behind them. An. 
other of his tricks is to move out ful] 
steam ahead and come to a dead stop 
while the pursuing back overruns him 
—and the passer hits the mark. Most 
safetymen figure the best way to keep 
him from scoring is to stay behind him 
and tackle him as soon as the ball ar. 
rives. But that’s only a compromise 
measure at best. : 


HE ONLY coach who’s been able to 

do much with Hutson is stout Steve 
Owen, the Giants’ head man. For some 
reason, his defenses always make Don 
look bad. "Seems like the Giants al- 
ways have 12 men when they play the 
Packers,” murmured one despondent 
National League coach. Twelve men or 
11, Owen’s boys made it so tough for 
Hutson in their game earlier this year 
that Packer mentor Curly Lambeau had 
to bench Don in the third period. 

A sidelight on today’s clash is that 
Herber, Don’s old sidekick, will be pass- 
ing from the other side of the line. 
Arnie returned to the pro ranks with 
the Giants this year. 

Not particularly rugged, Hutson plays 
safety on defense, avoiding the con- 
tinual beating that a defensive end 
takes. On the offense he has no such 
break and anyone who’s seen him 
buried under linebackers after taking a 
pass has been amazed when he got up 
unhurt. But why should Don mind the 
weight of two or three tacklers? He's 
been carrying the whole Packer team 
for years. 





Cpl. Conn... 
Goes To Town 


By Cpl. BILL McELWAIN 
Staff Writer 


OUR FRIEND and mine, Cpl. Wil- 

liam Conn, AUS, has been having 
himself a time. Cpl. Conn has been in 
Rome for the Mediterranean Allied 
Boxing Championships at which he 
gave an exhibition with members of 
his Special Service troupe. But at the 
moment, boxing is strictly extra-cur- 
ricular in Cpl. Conn’s life. 

Billy has gone highbrow. It all stems 
from the fact that he has fallen under 
the wing of one private, a Harvard 
man who believes GIs should mingle 
with a country’s upper crust, if only 
for the laughs. He has been taking 
Billy on a tour of Rome’s high society 
that really would stagger some of the 
boys around the Pittsburgh Lyceum. 
Last week Billy took in the concert 
and_ ballet with the private, a sergeant 
who happens to be a Yale grad—and 
several other notables. When it was 
over, Conn grinned and said, "Gosh, 
what a surprise they’ll get when I 
write home and say I went to the bal- 
let with a Harvard and a Yale man.” 
To which the Yale man replied, ”’Yeah, 
and now I'll be able to write home 
and say 1 went to the ballet with 
Billy Conn.” 

Actually, like a great many GIs who 
have drifted into performances of the 
ballet in Rome because they had noth- 
ing else to do.Billy adnfits he rather 
liked it. But he stil! has an eye for 
business. Of one of the dancers Billy 
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exclaimed admiringly, "For a big guy 
he sure can cover the ground. That’s 
real footwork.” 

But that’s just one angle on the new 
Conn. He also has been introduced to 
every count, countess, prince and 
princess in Rome and has scored a so- 
cial KO every time. This will come as 
a cruel blow to the guys who used to 
comment pointedly on Conn’s man- 
ners. The truth is that the Army seems 
to have done something to Billy. He 
still isn’t averse to telling someone 
what he thinks of him, but he’s a lot 
more affable guy than he used to be. 
It’s interesting to note that while the 
Army has started Joe Louis talking, 
it has succeeded in shutting up Conn, 
to the improvement of both gentiemen. 


Billy was sketched by a countess the 
other day, a countess who comes from 
one of Italy’s oldest families. This is 
only natural, for Billy himself comes 
from a family which, if not too cld, 
has plenty of family pride And cur- 
rently he has a princess, wife of a 
Roman politician : ved with ad- 
miration. He even has tea with her. 
(Aside to Mrs. Conn: Don’t worry, the 
princess is no youngster). The country 
which produced a couple of stumble- 
bums like Primo Carnera and Benito 
Mussolini is falling all over itself wel- 
coming a fichter who really can fight. 


N HIS wanderings turough Rome, 
Cpl. Conn finds himself recognized al- 
most immediately. The other night a 
British naval lieutenant commander 





walked over and said, ”’Aren’t you an 


American boxer?” Billy denied the 
charge. ’Because,” the navy man con- 
tinued, ”a chap who looks very much 
like you gave a show for one of our 
PT boats at Leghorn just before the 
men went out on a job. He was the last 
chap they saw. Only five of them came 
back.” 

On the lighter side an American lieu- 
tenant sided up to Billy, eyed him up 
and down, and asked. ”Are you what 
I think you are?” "That.” said Billy, 
"depends on what you think I am.” 

But don’t get the idea Billy ‘s solely 
a@ social lion. He dropped in on a gniet 
session of parlor polo recently and 
walked out with 50 bucks in side-bets. 
"Chicken feed,” he says blandlv "Boy, 


* 








when I think what I lost in Naples!” 

Conn is very high on a young middle- 
weight named Tut Tabor who’s a mem- 

ber of the Conn boxing troupe. He was 
fighting in England when we picked 
him up,” says Billy. "Before he came 
in the Army, he was fighting pro in 
Oakland, California. He’s gonna be a 
great fighter after the war, and Johnny 
Ray’s gonna manage him.” 

And that’s another point. Billy still 
is as loyal to Ray, the little manager 
who . steered him from preliminary 
cards to a shot at the world’s heavy- 
weight title. Someone was kidding 
Conn about his expeditions into the 
world of arts and suggested that it 
would be a shock to Ray, who probably 
never had seen anything more cultural 
than a newsreel. 

”Yeah,” Billy admitted, "Johnny will 
get a bang out of it when I tell him. 
But you got to say this for him. Culture 
or no culture, he’s a helluva sight 
smarter than most of these phonies I'vé 
met lately.” 

Billy is still rather unhappy about 
the late-lamented War Relief bout he 
was to have had with Louis. He thinks 
that he and Joe came out on the short 
end. ”We stood there in the office,” he 
relates, and all the brass and big shots 
and Mike Jacobs and all the rest were 
saying, ’Let’s put 100,000 dollars here 
and ’Oh yes, the tax will come out of 
the fighters’ takes.’ I was getting pretty 
mad and I said to Joe, ‘Listen 
to those guys spending our money, 
Let’s kick up a fuss.’ Joe just looked a 
me and says, "You see that little 4 
over there? Well, that’s Genera! Blank 
You go kicking up any fuss and he 
ship you so far it’ll take eight cen 
to send you a penny postcard. 

This is the last stop on Billy’s cur 
rent tour. He doesn’t know where rk I 
go next. He thinks it may be the x 
Theater. He rather hopes he'll g0 — 
to England. Where would he rather ec 

"Right back in the States,” says Billy 
gloomily. 
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THAT YOUNG YOKUM 
IS DESERVING To BE 
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Free India Chiefs, 
Labor Party Urges 


LONDON, Dec. 16—In defiance of the executive committee’s 
opposition, the annual British Labor party conference yesterday 
carried a resolution on India which called for the release of 
India’s political leaders, Reuter’s said. The resolution said that 








such release would facilitate negotiations to end the existing 


‘deadlock. 


The resolution was moved by the National Union of Rail- 


waymen. The executive 


committee’s opposition was on the 





ground that it meant, in effect,+ 


that Britain should quit India 
tomorrow. 

A woman delegate suggested 
that Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill should follow wu 
to other world capitals with a jour- 
ney to Delhi to meet Indian leaders. 

Labor leaders from other coun- 
tries were present at the conference, 
among them Sidney Hillman of the 
CIO from the United States. Pietro 
Nenni, Socialist leader of Italy, ar- 
rived in London but was not per- 
mitted to address the conference 
though the delegates very much 
wanted to hear him, Reuter’s said. 

Among the major decisions taken 
by the conference was one to con- 
test the next election as an inde- 
pendent party and not as part of a 
coalition with the Conservatives, 
Liberals or Communists. 

After criticism from the dele- 
gates, the executive committee as- 
sured the conference that it would 
not, under all circumstances, stay 
fin the coalition until the war 
against Germany is won. Reuter’s 
said that this stand will restore the 
initiative to Labor leaders to some 
extent. They and not Churchill 
will decide when they want to leave 
the Government, Reuter’s added. 

Altogether Labor showed more 
fight than at any time during the 

ast ten years, Reuter’s said, and 
t will make a definite bid for su- 
preme power at the next general 
election. 


RAF Heavies Blast 
|. 1. 6. Farben Works 


LONDON, Dec. 16 — More than 
600 RAF Lancasters have bom- 
barded the I. G. Farben industrial 
works at Ludwigshafen, 65 miles 
behind the Saarbruecken front, 
while another force with Spitfire 
escorts dropped six-ton bombs on E 
and R boat pens in Holland. 

This followed a daylight raid on 
Hanover and Kassel by more than 
aw pores escorted by 550 P-47s and 

-51s. 

The Luftwaffe failed to oppose 
the 1,200 U. S. warplanes. A few 
enemy jet-propelled planes were 
seen Over Hanover, but they failed 
to attack. 

Ninth AAF P-47s wrecked in a 
matter of minutes 52 tanks — a 

uarter of the tank strength of a 

ull Panzer division—when they 
caught them near Outskirchen on 
flatcars. This was the biggest single 
bag of tanks since the St. Lo break- 
through. 


_ 5th Army, North Africa 
‘| Zones Tied In Tourney 


ROME, Dec. 16—The 5th Army 
and North African boxing teams 
each took three titles in the after- 
noon session of the Second Allied 
Boxing Championship finals today 
at the Brancaccio theater here. 
‘The remainder of the title bouts in 
eight professional and amateur 
classes are set for tonight. 

The best fight saw Junius Woods, 
the Tyrrhenian dusky, defeat the 
Arab battler, Abdelkader ”Ata- 
brine” Addadine, for the amateur 
middleweight crown. Kk 

Adriatic and Tyrrhenian Zone 
teams each placed one winner, The 
results: 





AMATEUR 

Flyweight: Drv. Joe Gallagher (5th) 
outpointed A-M Jacobus Van Der 
Klashorse (AZ). 

_ Lightweight: Pvt. Willie Thomas 
“> outpointed Pvt. Victor Gidaro 
(Sth). 

Middleweight: Pvt. Junius A. 
Woods (TZ) outpointed Sailor Abdel- 
kader Addadine (NA). 

PROFESSIONAL 

Flyweight: Pvt. Rabah Hedroug 
(NZ) outpointed T-5 John Ferrara 
(AZ). 

Bantamweight: Pvt. Sliman Ham- 
outi (NA) outpointed Pvt. Richard 
Romero (5th). 

Featherweight: Gunner Rene Pons 
Am outpointed L-Cpl. Johnny Boom 


Light Heavyweight: Pvt. Ezzard 
Charles (5th) outpointed Pfc. Al Bar- 


low (CZ) 
Heavyweight: Sgt. Andrew Roy 


British Negotiating 
With ELAS Heads 


ATHENS, Dec. 16 (AP) — The 
British Commander in Greece, Lt. 
Gen. Ronald M. Scobie, British 
Resident Minister Harold Mac- 
Millan and Greek Prime Minister 
Georges Papandreou continued their 
negotiations today with represen- 
tatives of ELAS in an effort to 
reach a solution to the Greek crisis, 
it was reliably reported. 

Informed sources indicated that 

Archbishop Damastinos of Athens 
has agreed to head a regency if 
this should be decided on. It was 
reported that th British favor a 
one-man regency, while Papand- 
reou wants a triumvirate, including 
General Plasteras, former dictator 
who returned yesterday from 11 
years exile. 
The Associated Press learned last 
night that. the Greek insurgents 
had handed their reply to the Brit- 
ish as to armistice terms. The reply 
was said to contain three main 
terms—amnesty for the ELAS lead- 
ers; a new national government rep- 
resenting all parties and a regency. 
The reply was temporarily with- 
drawn to meet British insistence 
that it be signed by ELAS military 
leaders as well as the EAM Central 
Committee. 

Meanwhile, there was no cessa- 
tion in the fighting between British 
troops and the ELAS guerrillas. 
ELAS again attacked the Greek 
Mountain Brigade barracks but 
were repulsed. Activity on a minor 
scale continued throughout the 
night near Omonia Square. The 
EAM radio was believed knocked 
out when RAF Spitfires strafed 
jer Leossia radio station outside the 
city. 


Touring Congressmen 
- Move On To Florence 


Se 


FLORENCE, Dec. 16—Members 
of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee touring the Italian theater 
arrived in this city by plane from 
Rome this afternoon. High Allied 
and 5th Army officials were among 
the group who welcomed the 16 
Representatives at the airport. 

Travelling in C-47s, the Congress- 
men were flown over Pisa and were 
shown the Arno River line along 
which the German Army made its 
stand after the flight north from 
Rome. . 
The Committee concluded its two 
day stay in the Italian capital as 
the guests of Ambassador Alexander 
C. Kirk at a luncheon this noon- 
time at the Palazzo Barberini. 


MRS. LUCE 





By 


Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce (R., Conn.), fires an M-1 at a rifle 
range in the Rome area during a visit by members of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. Serving as coach is Lt. 
Robert Nealon of Medford, Mass. 


TAKES AIM Troops Of Chinese 


38th Division Wrest 
Bhamo From Japs 








EKANDY, Ceylon, Dec. 16—The 
vital little jungle town of Bhamo 
in northeastern Burma has been 
captured by yw the Chinese 
38th Division following a 28-day 
siege, the Southeast Asia Command 
reported today. 

Bhamo was the object of a drive 
launched south from Myitkying 
early this fall. prongs 
headed in its general direction, the 
Chinese 38th, the Chinese 22nd pi. 
vision and the British 36th. 

The 38th invested the town a 

ago, while the 22nd by- 
passed it. The 22nd is now 50 
miles below Bhamo, but the 38th 
has had a grim fight to win the 
town against determined Nippon 
resistance 


Bhamo’s capture means an im- 
portant step has been taken to- 
ward clearing the approaches to 
the Burma Road. A rough country 
road extends from Bhamo over 
mountains to the Burma Road in 
western China. In that region of 
China, along the Burma Road, 
other Chinese troops have won vic- 
tories in the past few weeks clear- 
ing the road’s right of way. 

The 38th, which took Bhamo, is 
one of China’s most heroic divi- 
sions> It fought in central and 
south China and has been in ac- 
tive combat service since the earl- 
jest days of the war with Japan, 

Meanwhile, new successes were re- 
ported from northwest Burma where 
the British 14th Army is driving 
toward vgn By the Chindwin 
River front in t region, troops 
of the llth East African Division 
have taken Shwegyin, 10 miles 





(APS Photo) 





Taking Back 


Men In Congressional Party 


south of Kalewa. 

In south China, where the troops 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
are still backpedalling the Japanese 


who invaded Kweichow Province a 
Seat To Blonde ter wks sgo,"new Chinese ins 
were reported around Hochih. The 


Chinese, now already 40 miles with- 





ROME, Dec. 16 — When the 16 
members of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee arrived in Italy 
from France a few days ago, their 
number included one of the most 
provocative figures on the American 
political scene—4l-year-old Clare 
Boothe Luce, Republican Congress- 
woman from Connecticut. 

She is making her first visit to 
the American fighting fronts, but 
she is no stranger to Europe and 
to Italy. She was last here in that 
fateful spring of 1940, just before 
Italy entered the war and before 
France and the Lowlands were 
overrun. 

In case you’ve been away from 
the United States long enough to 
need a bit of refreshing, Mrs. Luce 
is the wife of Henry R. Luce, pub- 
lisher of Life, Time and Fortune. 
She is a former editor of ’Vanity 
Fair,” a playwright and author, 
and, as one of the speakers at the 
Republican convention, created the 
character of GI Jim, dead brother 
of GI Joe. 7 

She is a_ beautiful woman 
(whether you like blondes or not) 
and she’s feminine enough to know 
that men like well dressed women 
in war as well as in peace. And 








Roosevelt Names Seven 
To New Five-Star Rank 





armies, created for him by a special 
act of Congress, remains superior 
to general of the Army. 

The new super-ranks were sought 
by the services in order to give 
U. S. Army and Navy commanders 
rank and prestige comparable to 
that of their counterparts in the 
British and other allied armies. 
Eisenhower, for example, has been 
outranked theoretically by his sub- 
ordinate, Britain’s Sir Bernard Law 
Montgomery, since the latter was 
promoted from general to field 
marshal last summer. 

Holders of the new ranks—all of 
which are temporary along with the 
majority of other high wartime 
ranks—are expected to wear five 
stars on their shoulders. U. S. gen- 
erals and admirals wear four stars. 
Designation of Marshall, Mac- 
Arthur, Eisenhower and Arnold to 
the new super-general rank im- 
mediately led to renewed specula- 
tion that additional officers would 
be boosted to the rank of full gen- 
eral, Five names figure prominently 
in the speculation, all of them lieu- 
tenant generals—Brehon B, Somer- 
vell, Chief of the 





—_ cwtpeintes Cpl. Henry Jones 


Forces; 


(Continued from page 1) 


Army Ground Forces; Omar N. 
Bradley, Commander of the 12th 
Army Group in France, comprising 
the Ist, 3rd and 9th United States 
armies; Jacob L. Devers, Com- 
mander of the 6th Army Group in 
France, which comprises the 7th 
United States and ist French 
armies, and Mark W. Clark, Com- 
mander of the 15th Army Group 
in Italy, which comprises the 5th 
U. S. and 8th British armies, 

It was pointed out that Arnold 
as a five-star general would be two 
full steps abaye Somervell and 
Lear, although the commanders of 
the three branches of the Army— 
air, ground and services forces— 
originally held the same rank. Arn- 
old has been 
others because the Air Forces have 
achieved a semi-autonomous status. 

By providing specifically that the 
new titles shall not disturb Persh- 
ing’s rank, the measure thus gives 
him the t to wear six stars. 
By choice, however, he has never 
worn more 
Base pay for 
commanders remains unchanged a 





Army Service 
Ben Lear, Chief of the 


By Sgt. DON WILLIAMS 
Staff Correspondent 







































in Kwangsi Province, were fanning 
out @ three columns to surround 
Hochih. 


U. S. COMMENT | 








brother, let me tell you, she’s dress- 
ing fit to kill on this trip whether 
—s = = the field P a4 = 
or at a formal reception 
brass hate. : (Continued from page 7 
e’s been wearing her hair - 
"done up” in the very latest fashions ‘ 
(or so the experts say). As for her |spoke in plain terms, the Times said 
clothes — what she’s done with/|the “illusion” that the Soviet Union 
blouses, coats and skirts of varying |was trying to acquire a large ex- 
sarah eo eCards |G mas “ehoiy” ufounded io 
e is restric pounds |i wes "W y ; 
of luggage like others of the party./area in dispute, said the Times, 
She is the only civilian woman in|contained before 1939 two and 4 
the Congressional party (if news-|half million Poles out of a total 
paper correspondents are excluded) |population of over 11,000,000. 
and she doesn’t have to worry about} "It seemed unlikely from the 
competition. Competition shouldn’t |offset,” the Times editorial said, 
worry her too much away. (See her/”that a frontier wrested from Rus- 
gh yl her tour of the —t hes _— Fg may Ay os 
wo low s y 
war fronts after winning reelection |Russia recovered her strength.” 
in a tough political fight, the blonde; Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 
administration critic came overseas jejaborating on the Prime Minister’s 
with the conviction that the home/sneech, told the House yesterday 
front believes that the war "can be that the British delegation in Rus- 
won with one hand tied behind its |.ia tayored Curzon Line "A,” which 
Mghe is going home with the con henge mr 4 ee onion. 
od n 
viction that the American people |, S#imed by Seder” which 
must be made to realize just how gave Poland an outlet to the Baltic 
tough the going is for the GI in the /ang cut off East Prussia from the 
r \ 
rest of Germany, had long proved 
care, because, a8 she explained, her |"auite, unworkable,” Eden said. 
. M Tnige e e House that he 
Se tned, Mie Lane’ ceanhasinad |long felt that the only solution was 
that the home front attitude was |thet East Prussia should = A 
not one of apathy or complacency, |Poles and the East Prussian pop 
r e . 
but rather one of ignorance to th — a tae ~. es ene policy 
ctu es of war. hae 
, ”TOo many think that the weather |Suggested by the Prime Minister 
and not the Germans stopped us|WaS to do nothing until the peace 
on the western front,” she said.|treaty, Eden stated, but with the 
"Too many regard the Italian cam-|Russians advancing through Po- 
aign merely as a very second land, either an administration 
paign ary 
phase of the war that is being|would have to be set up to carTy 
on the government of Poland, oF 


fought in the west.” nd 
She expressed amazement at the|Russia would have to administer 
affairs directly. 


immensity of the Allied war effort 
which she pictured as a gigantic 
11 Injured In 2nd Day 
Of Sicily Disturbances 


pyramid in which the home front 
base is surmounted by the services 
ROME, Dec. 16—Following Thurs 
day’s rioting when one man was 


forces and the supply units and 

peaked by the "relative handful” 
killed and three were wounded, 
there were fresh. disturbances yes 


of fighting men. 
terday in Catania, east coast cily 
Si 





She warned, however, that this 
pyramid could not be maintained 
unless all parts did their full share, 
and she placed particular emp 
pon, the: contribution by the home 

ront, 








cily. 
Buenos Natales According to reports received here, 
Soldi ban 11 were inj | pomeraay whe 
a wamte BS police agents fired on the crow, 


Filipino or other Spanish descent |cnooting downward and wounding 


the victims in 


in this broadeast, he should imme- lof the Italian Government said that + 





diately contact Park the as a protes 
y 1% or the disorders occurred 06 “nen f00 A 
the armed services. -s 
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